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PREFACE 


THIS book represents a revolt against the 
existing social order in India. Vague 
stirrings began in my mind fifteen years 
ago. During the years that have elapsed 
they have taken a definite shape. My 
mind has passed through three stages, 
named after a Chinese savant, as dissatisfac¬ 
tion, dissection and creation. I found that 
the behaviour of our people lacked zest for 
no apparent cause. I analysed the behaviour 
and got to the national ideology at the back 
of it. The ideology consists of other¬ 
worldliness, individualism and fatalism. I 
have come to the conclusion that unless 
this ideology is replaced by a new one.' 
India cannot make progress. In the chapter 
on Creation I have made an attempt to 
construct a new ideology which, if properly, 
worked out in the lives of our people, 
will open vistas of adventure, prosp^rit.* 
and glory for this country. 
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The present generation of adults should 
be acquainted with the new ideology 
through the press, platform, radio and 
other agencies of propaganda. These 
adults should bring up their children 
according to the new ideology. There are 
two places and two persons responsible for 
the training of children : the home and the 
school; the parent and the teacher. The 
parent and the teacher should be re¬ 
educated, and the home and the school 
should be re-constructed. 

In this book I have considered the home 
and the parent. The illustrations Used in 
the book are mostly taken from my own 
home. My wife and I have tried tc bring 
up our children in an atmosphere advocated 
in the book. I had up-to-date psychological 
knowledge at my disposal. She had her 
motherly intuitions at her command. My 
knowledge sometimes modified her intui¬ 
tions ; her intuitions very often corrected 
my knowledge. Our experiences are 
faithfully recorded in the book. We hope 
our friends will profit by them. 
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The main outline of the introduction 
appeared in the Tribune of Lahore in 
1935-36 in eight articles under the general 
caption, 1 Reconstructing India,’ and in an 
article ‘ What Life Should Mean to an 
Indian ’ in The Hindustan Review. These 
articles contained my thesis which I have 
elaborated in the following pages. Unless 
our people think politically and socially, 
they will not accept my thesis ; unless they 
accept my thesis, they will not think politi¬ 
cally and socially. 

R. R. KUMRIA. 

Lahore. 

August , 1938. 
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What has happened to those people who have 
contributed nothing to the general welfare ? 
The answer is: They have disappeared 
completely. Toothing remains of them ; they 
are quenched body and soul. The earth has 
swallowed them. It has happened with them 
as it did with animal species that have 
become extinct because they were unable to 
get into harmony with cosmic facts. Surely 
there is a secret ordinance here. It is as 
though the questioning cosmos had given the 
command : 'Atvay with you !' You have not 
grasped the meaning of life. You cannot 
endure into the future. 

—Alfred Adler. 
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CHAPTER I 
DISSATISFACTION 

THERE is no greater sin than self-deception, 
no greater folly than a blind reverence of 
the past, no greater crime than an indif¬ 
ference to the living present, no greater 
misfortune than a neglect of the pregnant 
future. We are guilty of a sin and a crime ; 
we are subject to a folly and a misfortune. 
We humbug ourselves with stories of 
heroic deeds of our fore-fathers, but when 
it comes to doing things ourselves we fold 
our hands and wait for God’s will to be 
done. 

Where is the spirituality we always boast 
of ? In a country, where individualism is 
the rule, patriotism an exception and 
communalism a paying concern, spirituality 
must have a different import. One swallow 
does not make a summer ; nor does the 
conduct of a mahatma give a true idea of 
the conduct of the masses. A nation is to 
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be judged by what the majority of her 
people do in the streets and not by what a 
handful of persons practise in the deep 
recesses of the Himalayas. Let us be frank 
with ourselves. Let us destroy the humbug 
we have hugged for ages. The secret of 
progress is dissatisfaction and dissatisfaction 
cannot arise unless we see through our 
self-deception. To whatever sphere of life 
the eye travels it meets the spectacle of 
ruthless self-aggrandisement. A tale of 
woe ! A sight of despair ! Individualism is 
rampant with all its tyrannies. 

Inside the home there are few occasions 
when the whole of the family meets with 
one purpose. There is hardly any common 
meal or any indoor game. We have no 
socials. Relations do not come to see us . 
except on the occasion of a marriage 01 a 
death. The real social sense is foreign to 
our minds. "We have no idea that theie is 
also a neighbour having flesh and blood 
like us. We clean our houses and empty 
the garbage-pail on his head. We catch 
mice to guard against plague but let them 
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loose at his door. We never show any 
appreciable interest in his weal or woe. 

Outside the •home we have few social 
interests. The idea of a club does not 
interest us. In imitation of western life 
clubs are started but their existence is hke a 
flash in the pan. We never yearn for the 
pleasures of real fellowship. We seem to 
be at our best when we are alone. Birds 
in the air move in flights. Cattle in 
meadows graze in herds. Even wolves in 
the jungle move about in packs. We alone 
in this country spit on each other's face 
and come to blows over trifles. 

Patriotism is still an idea. It was never 
an enduring disposition of the Indian mind. 
Examples of western patriotism excite our 
admiration, not emulation. King Philip of 
Spain, who sent his great fleet to invade 
England, was a Catholic and a large 
majority of the people of England were 
also Catholics. But at the time of the 
Spanish invasion every Englishman, what¬ 
ever his faith, bore arms and putting his 
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country’s honour before his religious 
convictions got ready to sacrifice his life. 

In recent times the decision of the people 
of Saar is another typical example of 
undiluted patriotism. The people of Saar 
are Catholics along with the people of 
France. They have great commercial 
affinities with France. But when the 
plebiscite is called they vote in favour of 
Germany instead of France. The sentiment 
for the Fatherland carries the day. 

In vain do we search the historical 
archives of India for examples like these. 
Indian history contains a fearful catalogue 
of treason and treachery. When Alexander 
the Great invaded India King Ambi of 
Taxila joined hands with him against Porus. 
Mohd Bin Kasim invaded India in 711 A.D. 
and the Jats and Meeds of Sind helped him 
against their King. Mohd Gouri attacked 
Prithvi Raj and his brother Jai Chand stood 
aloof, watching with glee the agony of 
defeat through which his brother passed. 
Baber was invited by Rana Sanga and 
Doulat Khan Lodhi to fight Ibrahim Lodhi. 

4 
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At Plassev Mir Jaffar joined Clive against 
Siraj-ud-Daula. What a record I What 
proud talcs with which to till the heads Oo. 
the children of this country! No other 
nation of the world can boast of such an 
achievement. 

Individualism is aided by a general 
indifference to life and its activities. Our 
standard of living is low and we have 
meticulously kept it low as a sign of piety. 
We run after maniacs who go about in 
tattered clothes with heads' covered with 
ashes. We seem to think that religious 
merit lives in squalor. We seldom make 
an effort to keep our surroundings neat 
and tidy. Long prayers we have said and 
our throats have gone hoarse but sti we 
spit where we sit. Millions of beads we 
have told and our fingers have worn off 
but we do not stop littering our floors with 
rubbish Beyond the satisfaction of primi¬ 
tive wants we do not care to go. We 
simply drag existence ; we do not live life. 
Right from early childhood we are infected 
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with the idea that life is evanescent —a 
four-day brightness followed by utter 
darkness — and we pass our lives with a 
shroud round our heads. 

Initiative and impulse for adventure are 
deplorably absent. We have no urge to 
look out for new opportunities. Life 
raises problems after problems. We know 
how to weep over them, instead of trying 
to face them and solve them. We either 
snn k them or wait for some super-human 
power to intervene on our behalf. The 
.idea of the pleasure of achieving things 
for ourselves seldom transports us into 
activity. Failure is no spur to renewed 
effort. It is easily pocketed with the help 
of fatalism in one form or another. It 
may be the idea of kismet or the mis¬ 
understood doctrine of karma or the cast- 
iron determinism of an omnipotent God. 
With palsied hands and paralytic legs we 
look at the exciting times rolling by and feel 
a morbid pleasure in the conviction that 
we can take the biggest calamities of life 
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as a matter of course and allow ourselves 
to be crushed under the wheel of destiny 
without demur. But ‘a worm may do the 
same. We have made a religion of our 
impotence. Something must be fundamen¬ 
tally wrong with a people who allow them¬ 
selves to be beaten by all kinds of forces. 

Individualism, fatalism, lack of a spirit 
of adventure, lack of a scientific attitude 
towards the world backed by a general indif¬ 
ference to life are the main characteristics 
of the Indian Mind as we find it to-day. 
But such a mind can never hope to make 
progress in the present-day world. The 
whole view-point of life, right from the idea 
of prayer down to the washing of hands, 
needs a serious revision. So long as we do 
not imbibe two ideas namely, that this i~fe 
is worth living and human effort counts , wc 
shall inevitably remain a backward nation. 
This human organism with all its powers 
was not made to rust; nor was its only 
mission to run away from the struggles of 
life and do nothing but remember the 
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Maker. He must be a poor God who is 
pleased with prayer alone. Is it not God’s 
will that we should make our lives com¬ 
fortable and happy ? Why was this life 
created if not to live ? Does the true 
meaning of life lie in its negation ? The 
village girl who picks up a flower from 
the field and sticks it in her hair has 
understood the meaning of life far better 
than all the weeping philosophers put 
together. Do we go after another life, a 
higher life in preference to this life ? Surely 
we delude ourselves. With the majority 
of us the pursuit of a so-called higher life 
is an escape from reality, an unconscious 
self-deception, an ignorant complascence, 
cowardice glorified into a religion, timidity 
clothed in false colours of spirituality. For 
this unconscious hypocrisy we have had to 
pay a heavy price. Let this be written on 
the Gate-way of India : “ Inside lies a big 

portion of humanity which said ‘ No ’ to 
life and received lashes on its back ; which 
rejected God’s bounteous gifts and was 
steam-rolled for centuries.” 
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CHAPTER II 
DISSECTION 

IN the last chapter we tried to describe an 
Indians reactions to life and its events. 
The Indian mind, as we observe it to-day, 
is out of place in the modern world. To 
make India a living nation its mental make¬ 
up requires to be modified. This can be 
done only if we dissect the mind down to 
its unconscious factors which determine 
its responses to life’s situations. 

The core of India's mind consists in the 
rejection of life and its values. The 
movement of life-rejection began in right 
earnest with the teachings of the Upnisha- 
das. One is struck with the zeal and 
ardour with which men and women of 
those times ran after the divine principle 
behind the phenomenal world. Life to 
them became blank and gloomy, a funeral 
procession moving towards the cremation 
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of ali mundane desires. “Worldly joys,’' 
they said, “ are a vanity. Getting in tune 
with the Infinite is the * purpose of being 
born. The bird of time is on its wings. 
The trumpet of Death may be sounded any 
moment. Why delay ? Give up. Spurn. 
Get un-attached and you are saved from 
the tortures of this sham world.” This 
teaching, coming with all its intensity, left 
no place for worldly activity and sealed the 
fate of this unfortunate country. Had it 
remained confined to the chosen few it 
would not have done much harm, but it 
was brought down to the level of the 
common man and the mischief was done. 
Everybody, individually, began to effect 
an escape from this world. This went on 
for centuries until a mental-set was created. 
A mental-set is the central tendency of 
the mind which determines the form and 
quality of its activities, a general habit of 
the mind which is responsible for the 
direction its activities take. A habit to 
reject life was thus formed by the nation 
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and became the chief determinant of the 
quality of its activities. 

The ideal of world-rejection got its main 
support from the fact of sorrow in the 
world which was particularly emphasised 
by the Sankhya, Buddhism and Jainism. 
The Sankhya philosophy begins with the 
idea of pain, to overcome which is the 
highest good. There are three kinds of 
pain. First, there are ailments the flesh is 
heir to. Secondly, there are troubles aris¬ 
ing out of men’s bad relations among 
themselves. Thirdly, there are natural 
calamities, such as earthquakes. (This is 
not the orthodox Sankhya classification.) 
The ideal of life is to find an escape from 
the pain and sorrow of this world. The way 
lies in the Purusha understanding himself 
and becoming insensitive to the charms of 
Prakriti, that is, the world and its activities. 

Buddhism attempts to find an escape 
from the sorrows of the world by ending 
the cycle of birth and death. Buddha's 
chain of causes is a grand attempt to trace 
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the cause of all sorrow to lust for living. 
When lust for living ends Nirvana is 
attained. It is true that Buddha also 
preached compassion, love and kindness and 
Asoka started welfare campaigns. This 
was a silver lining on the dark horizon of 
India. But it could not have a permanent 
existence. The back-ground being still 
the rejection of life, it slowly clouded back 
into Hinduism. Shankeracharya only has¬ 
tened the process. 

Shanker, the leader of the unqualified 
Vedanta, preaches rejection of the world 
with a vengeance. He exposes its un¬ 
reality and asks his followers to shed 
their timeless ignorance and discover that 
they are the Infinite, that has neither part 
nor lot in the world. Ramanuja, the 
founder of the qualified Vedanta, asks his 
followers to get above the world through 
devotion and self-surrender and ultimately 
secure a ptace in V aikunth (Heaven) and 
enjoy the blissful company of the Lord. 
In both the world as such is meaningless, 
and there can be no motive- to change it, 
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modify it or improve it. Various ramifi¬ 
cations of these two great philosophical 
systems have stuck to the idea that 
worldly values are futile. Their thesis 
does not allow a full-blooded motive for 
full-blooded activity in the world. 

The Bhagvad Gita apparently makes an 
attempt to emphasize the spirit of action. 
But it is only a concession and a poor con¬ 
cession that it offers. It is said in the 
Gita that the path of action is superior to 
that of inaction, This implies that the 
path of inaction is not denied. Only the 
other is better. The illustrious author of 
the Gita remains true to the vedantic ideal 
of merging oneself into Brahm. Only he 
concedes that in order to attain to that 
ideal one need not retire from the stage of 
activity. But the form and limitation of 
activity which he prescribes brings us back 
to the point from which we started. One 
should not have any personal interest in 
any enterprise. One is concerned with 
action, not its fruit. * have to be 
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performed as a mere obligation or a duty 
imposed on one by one’s station in life. 
This limits the scope of action and takes 
away from it all colour and bloom. The 
Gita’s superman is nothing but other¬ 
worldly. 

‘Whose mind midst pain is not disturbed, 

Who ha*? for pleasure no desire, 

Who's freed from passion, fear and wrath 
Is called a sage of steady mind. 

The man whose heart is unattached, 

Who, come what may of good or ill, 

Ts not elated or depressed, 

The mind of such is balanced well.’ 

This superman, by his very nature, can¬ 
not be in the world, of the world and for 
the world. Whatever service he is inclined 
to offer to the world will be to preach the 
same ideal of living through which lie is 
supposed to have achieved the so-called 
perfection. The psychology of human 
action does not allow us to give any credit 
to Lord Krishna for discovering a motive 
to be active in the world in the worldly 
sense. In fact it is impossible to discover 
such a motive so long as the ideal of world- 
rejection is ~ ^nain intact, 
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Thus was the Indian mind formed with 
individualism and other-worldliness as its 
chief characteristics. This worked well for 
a time when India was flowing with milk 
and honey and when there was no political 
and economic struggle. But when this 
struggle began the nation found herself too 
weak to cope with it. The spineless nation, 
helpless against heavy and ever-increasing 
odds, in her effort to save her face, caught 
hold of the idea of fatalism or pre-destina¬ 
tion. In the course of time the mental-set. 
consisting of individualism, other-worldli¬ 
ness and fatalism became the racial 
unconscious. 

Messages of a new life were brought by 
preachers of other lands and many people, 
partly because of their novelty and partly 
because of economic and political pressure 
accepted them. Their mode of living was, 
no doubt, changed but the unconscious 
remained the same and has remained the 
same even up to the present times. That 
we cannot develop the social point of view, 
the civic sense and corporate life is due to 
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our unconscious individualism. That we 
are generally indifferent to life is due to 
our unconscious other-worldliness. That 
we do not face failure and have never learnt 
the lesson of ‘try, try again’ is due to the 
consolations we derive from a deep-seated 
fatalism. This is the typical Indian mind 
common to Hindus, Muhamadans, Chris¬ 
tians and all other children of the soil 
whose background is Hindu. 

The contact with the West marks the 
beginning of the awakening to the realities 
of life. Some of our best minds acquainted 
themselves with the dynamic West and the 
zest it showed for life’s activities. They 
also heard the people of the West call them 
slow, lethargic and unprogressive. They 
were touched by such charges, and a few of 
them revolted against the ideals of life, then 
prevalent among their people. To this 
category belong Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Keshab Chander Sen, Vivekanand, Daya- 
nand Saraswati, Tilak and Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. Some of them made an attempt to 
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introduce western modes of thought into 
their own ; others tried to show that their 
own ideology contained enough of dynam¬ 
ism. But no systematic attempt was made 
to make a searching analysis of the ancient 
ideology and find out where the cause of 
inactivity lay. Tagore, luckily, in one of 
his poetic flashes touches the core of the 
problem. He calls this world ‘the great 
fair of common human life’ and asks his 
people not to shut themselves off ‘from the 
beautiful dust of the earth’. He hints that 
the release from this world is a vain pursuit. 
'Deliverance ? Where is this deliverance 
to be found ? Our master himself has joy- 
fully taken upon him the bonds of creation : 
he is bound with us all for ever.’ 

‘Come out of thy meditation and leave 
aside thy flowers and incense. What harm 
is there if thy clothes become tattered and 
stained ? Meet him and stand by him in 
toil and in the sweat of thy brow.’ This is 
a very hopeful note and implies the rejec¬ 
tion of the idea 6i Nirvana or Moksha and, 
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consequently, the acceptance of life in love 
and service. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the symbol of love 
and service but at the same time he clings 
to the ideal of deliverance from the pheno¬ 
menal world. A theoretical contradiction, 
which apparently he has made a practical 
possibility. One has, however, to make a 
deeper analysis of his personality to find 
that the contradiction is not healed. The 
struggle he has launched for the freedom 
of his country, his desire to improve the 
health and economic welfare of his people 
and his enthusiasm for lifting the depressed 
classes point to the interest he has in the 
world. At the same time, he is the person 
who looks with suspicion at all the progress 
science has made and openly decries the 
goods of civilization. At heart he is a 
typical Hindu and cannot, for the matter of 
that, fully accept the world and its values. 
In answer to the query put by Will Durant 
regarding the meaning of life he says that 
the goal of life is to get a glimpse of the 
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divine essence. ‘Striving for full realisa¬ 
tion keeps me going. This' strife is the 
source of whatever inspiration and energy 
I possess. My consolation and my happi¬ 
ness are to be found in service of all that 
lives because the divine essence is the sum- 

total of all life.My treasure lies in 

battling against darkness and all forces 
of evil.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi’s individualism and 
other-worldliness are veiled. Jawahar Lai 
has given a true analysis of his personality. 

‘ Gandhiji he says in his autobiography, 

‘ is always thinking in terms of personal 
salvation and of sin, while most of us have 
society’s welfare uppermost in our minds. 

. He is not out to change society or the 

social structure, he devotes himself to the 
eradication of sin from individuals.’ ‘ The 
follower of swadeshi,’ he has written, 

‘ never takes upon himself the vain task of 
trying to reform the world, for he believes 
that the world is moved and always will be 
moved according to the rules set by God. 

19 
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And yet he is aggressive enough in his 
attempts to reform the world, but the 
reform he aims at is individual reform, the 
conquest over the senses and the desire to 
indulge them, which is sin.' Mahatma 
Gandhi’s services to the country are great, 
yet his ideal of service is just an appendix 
to his personality which is other-worldly 
and longs for individual salvation. Let 
Mahatma Gandhi remain the last repre¬ 
sentative of a long line of leaders who have 
taught us to run after ‘ The light that 
never was on sea or land.’ 

Jawahar Lai answering Will Durant’s 
query sounds a different note. ‘ I plunged 
in, ’ he says, ‘and I discovered that I had 
at least found what I had long sought. It 
was in action that I found this, action on 
behalf of a great cause which I- held dear. 
Ever since then I have used all my strength 
in battling for the cause and the recompense 
I have had has strengthened me, for the 
reward has been a fuller life with a new 
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meaning and a purpose to it. Action, itself, 
so long as I am convinced that it is right 
action, gives me satisfaction.’ Jawahar Lai 
does not worry about his release from the 
bondage of karma. He has given himself, 
the whole of himself, to a cause greater 
than which he believes, does not exist. 
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THE position is now clear. The fact of 
misery and sorrow in the world cannot be 
challenged. But if you know that there is 
the possibility of an escape from sorrow 
into Nirvana or Moksha you will never 
have the impulse to make this world a 
better place. Even if you make an effort 
to do so you will lack the real fervour. If 
you want to have genuine enthusiasm for 
improving the world you must sacrifice the 
idea of Moksha. You must start with the 
proposition that to seek escape from this 
world is sheer cowardice and consequently a 
sin. If this idea gets fixed in your mind 
you will feel a real urge to lessen misery in 
the world. 

‘In the struggle for existence’, says Hitler, 
‘those people are defeated, that is, they are 
subject to enslavement and thereby, sooner 
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or later to extinction — who can lay the least 
claim to the heroic virtues or who are not 
a match for the cunning lies of the parasi¬ 
tical enemy. In the latter case the result 
is almost due not so much to a lack of 
intelligence as to a lack of determination 
and courage which seeks to hide itself 
under the cloak of humane sentiment.' 

The cultivation of heroic virtues — that is 
the task before us. For all these centuries 
we have been trying to become gods or at 
least something that was not human. Now 
we shall make an effort to become men, 
men with manly virtues which will make a 
dignified, self-respecting and secure life 
possible. For that purpose we shall have a 
new ideology, an ideology that will enable 
us to face the problems of life and fight 
them, instead of running away from them. 
We accept the world and its values. This 
is our starting point. If the world is a 
stage it is set for us. We are the actors. 
We have to play well our respective parts. 
This world is ours and it behoves us to 
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make it comfortable, more comfortable and 
still more comfortable. It is the birth¬ 
right of every human being to have the 
maximum of comfort and happiness and it 
is his duty to fight for it. The ideal we 
have placed before ourselves has two parts. 
The firs: - part is the economic amelioration, 
ours and our neighbour’s. But man is not 
a mere economic being. Hunger is not the 
only want he possesses. He has many other 
impulses which have to be adjusted to 
similar impulses found in others among 
whom he has to live. Social development, 
therefore, is the second part of our ideal. 
This economico-social ideal, if accepted 
and earnestly practised, will make India a 
living nation. 

Let us tear the veil and see ourselves. 
We have for long been truants. This life 
is created for us and we have to live it. 
We are the makers of our destiny. We 
have untold possibilities. We can change 
the face of the earth. In how many places 
epidemics have been made impossible, old 
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age deferred, death-rate decreased and 
voluntary motherhood made an actuality ? 
Does that not argue that human effort 
counts ? The future adult of India should 
measure his worth by the amount of effort 
he has put forth in making his life and 
that of his neighbour prosperous and happy. 
He will not waste time on phantasies 
regarding the beauties of heaven but will 
usefully spend his hours in creating happi¬ 
ness on earth. From his soul will rise the 
music of joy instead of the sound of a 
muffled drum ; and from his eyes will beam 
forth the spirit of a Happy Warrior, out 
to fight evil and misery in the world. If 
God were to come to him and say I 
will lead you into heaven,’ he will reply : 
l No thanks. If you like to lead me any¬ 
where, lead me into the thickest of the 
struggle that this life presents and let me 
show that I am of you. If you like to give 
me any gift, O Master, give me strength 
to turn this earth into heaven, so that my 
brethren may not bore you with supplica- 
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tions to take them into heaven. Of what 
use is the company of gods above if I spit 
on my brother below. Of what use is 
the ending of this cycle of birth and 
death when my brother bleeds and cries 
out for help.’ Life is an opportunity and 
an adventure. If you have made your own 
life and your neighbour’s happy and com¬ 
fortable you have lived it. If you have 
spent yourself in guarding yourself and 
your neighbour against evil you have lived 
it. If you have fought and even failed, 
you have lived it. 

Come, my friends, ’tis not too late 
to seek a newer world. 

The long and dreary chapter of life-nega¬ 
tion in India’s history must now come to 
a close and we of to-day must usher in a 
new era. Let us ask our other-worldly 
saints and prophets to spare us now and 
allow us to take to the current of life. 

What are the virtues which the future 
adult of India should possess ? He should 
love this life and make an effort to produce 
the maximum of happiness in this world, 
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He should have an attitude of active love 

and service. He should be independent, 
self-reliant, confident and courageous and 
should have a sense of beauty. 

These virtues can be developed through 
a well-organised programme of education. 
Our attention should be directed to the 
children of to-day, and the above virtues 
should be inculcated upon them. If these 
virtues are first practised at home and then 
at school they will be automatically carried 
over to life’s situations. 

The homes of India must be re-modelled 
So far they have contributed only towards 
the suppression of children’s personalities. 
The traditional joint family, though eco¬ 
nomically useful, is a psychological tragedy, 
because it does not allow every one of its 
members to acquire emotional maturity in 
an equal measure. The big man takes up 
upon himself to decide and do everything 
in the home and the rest of the family are 
never thrown on their own resources in 
the years of growth. They never feel the 
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pleasure of a try, the tremor of a risk, the 
thrill of an adventure, or the surprise of a 
stake. Emotionally they remain infants 
all their lives, seeking leading strings of 
earthly and heavenly powers. Parents 
feel that it is out of pure love that they 
keep their sons and daughters in a warm 
embrace as long as they live. They ought 
to know that their love is selfish and mis¬ 
guided and that it kills initiative and self- 
expression. 

Even if you have reached the age of forty 
or more and your parents are living you 
dare not stay out a couple of hours more 
than you usually do. What a panic is 
created and how many persons run out in 
search of you, a child of forty. What a 
scene is created and what streams of tears 
are shed when you are setting out on a 
long journey, particularly a foreign voyage. 

Little drops of water make the mighty 
ocean and little incidents of life make up 
character. Incidents mentioned above 
reveal the nature of the atmosphere in 
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which our growth takes place. No wonder 
we become adepts in The gentle art of do¬ 
ing nothing,’ and pass our lives in soothing 
contentment that He who has made us will 
provide for our sustenance. No wonder 
the impulses that goad our brethren across 
the seas to come to India and scale the 
dizzy heights of the Himalyas never spring 
up in our hearts. How much of India’s 
energy is deposited in the reserve bank of 
parents’ unhappy love. 

Let us have new homes for a new India 
and let the nation’s energy be released for 
mighty adventures in all spheres of life. 
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The new world cannot come from new organi¬ 
sations, new housing, new governments— it 
cannot even come from new education, 
because, as all teachers tell us, the teachers 
look to the parents every time: it can come 
through one channel only, and that is new 
parenthood. 


—Crichton Miller. 



CHAPTER IV 
TWO GREAT PRINCIPLES 

Parenthood is a great responsibility and 
should not be accepted unless one is fully 
prepared for it. Parents who beget children 
and then neglect them or do not give them 
the attention they deserve are the worst 
national criminals who should be heavily 
punished. The future of a nation is partly 
determined by the attitude and conduct of 
parents towards their children. The 
teacher and the parent are the two great 
custodians of the race. Out of the two the 
parent is more important, for he lays the 
foundation of children’s personalities. 
When we have set up a home and given 
birth to children we should willingly 
bestow a major part of our attention on 
their growth and well-being. There is a 
great truth in the saying of Will Durant 
that * the chief end of life is to pay our 
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children’s bills and it is the chief happiness 
too.’ 

For educational purposes there are two 
great principles which well-meaning parents 
ought to bear in mind. The first is: The 
home and parents are for children; children 
are not for the home and parents. The 
second is: Whatever activity in the home 
is conducive to the moral, mental and 
physical well-being of children is good and 
is a virtue. Whatever activity in the 
home is not conducive to the moral, mental 
and physical well-being of children is bad 
and is a vice. These two principles should 
decide the worth or most activities in the 
home. 

Let us take the various ceremonies per¬ 
formed at different stages of childhood 
development: 4 Mundan,’ ‘ Khatna ’ and a 
host of others. Whatever the intrinsic 
worth of these ceremonies the way they 
are performed is a means of self-advertise¬ 
ment. We waste money and time in invit¬ 
ing a large number of people and feeding 
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them and in increasing the dead stock of 
our ornaments, and all for the sake of 
appearing important in the eyes of our 
acquaintances and friends. There is no 
other purpose in the big shows we set up. 
Most of us cannot afford to spend even a 
little on these ceremonies and yet we do 
spend on them. We feel we cant afford 
to lose our self-respect. These, perhaps, 
are the only occasions when we think of 
our self-respect. We borrow money and 
become victims of the banker’s proverbial 
‘ pound of flesh.’ We pawn our old orna¬ 
ments and mortgage our ancestral property 
so that these ceremonies may be performed 
with eclat and we may appear big in the 
eyes of our neighbours. Thus children are 
made a cat’s paw for self-gratification and 
self-pampering. In this way the first 
principle enunciated above is violated. The 
home and parents are for children; children 
are not for the home and parents. 

As regards the ceremonies themselves we 
should ask ourselves why we perform them 
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Have they got any intrinsic value ? Accord¬ 
ing to our second principle are they in any 
way conducive to the mental, moral and 
physical well-being of children ? No. Then 
their performance is questionable. You 
say they are given in old books and they 
have been performed for ages. Your 
conscience does not allow you to stop them. 
What is this conscience ? It is no divine 
principle implanted in you. It is just a 
habit of the mind which has grown upon 
you in the years of growth. A habit can 
be broken and a new conscience built up. 
How much of the conduct of your fore¬ 
fathers are you still following ? You don’t 
live in the type of houses they lived. You 
don’t earn your livelihood the way they 
did. Life for you is not so simple as it was 
for them. The struggle for existence then 
was not so keen as it is now. The condi¬ 
tions in which they lived and in which 
these ceremonies were evolved do not exist 
to-day. New conditions create new res¬ 
ponsibilities. Think like this and your 
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fear will slowly wear off and you will have* 
the triumphant feeling of a hero who has 
extricated himself from the debiis of 
centuries. If, however, you delude yourself 
with the feeling that there is a deeper signi¬ 
ficance behind these ceremonies, make them 
entirely inexpensive. Money, thus saved, 
should be spent on children. There is no 
greater ceremony, no greater rite and, 
consequently, no greater pleasure for 
parents than to make their children healthy 
and strong and give them a fair chance in 
life. The average Indian does not attend 
to his children. Attention is always govern¬ 
ed by interests. Unless parents get them¬ 
selves interested in the growth of children 
they cannot attend to their wants. Interests 
which they have to-day must be replaced 
by new interests. Homes of to-day are 
parent-centred. They should become child- 
centred. 

The happiness of the child is our chief 
concern. We should see that we do not 
create in his mind the impression that life 
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is a melancholy affair. As a matter of fact 
we are guilty of doing it. We make too 
much of our bereavements and impress the 
child with the idea that death is more 
important than life. We issue invitations 
to our friends to come and weep with us, 
showing thereby how large a number of 
friends we possess and how best we can 
weep. Wisdom lessens grief; folly aggra¬ 
vates it. We follow the latter and present 
our children with a wrong picture of life, 
making them feel that there is a merit in 
shedding tears. There are mothers who 
have never been able to put off the mourn¬ 
ing garment. Long, conventional mournings 
do not allow an interval when some one or 
the other among the relatives is not dead 
What can we expect of the children of 
such women ? Can they feel at home in the 
world ? 
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CHAPTER V 
MOTHER 

c 

WE do not realise that it is not God but 
mothers that produce children and strong 
and healthy children can only come of strong 
and healthy mothers. We do not look to 
the health of the latter and unfortunately 
they themselves believe in self-immolation. 
They think there is a merit in starving 
themselves. The traditional Indian family 
has no common meal hour. The lady of 
the house has to wait till everybody else 
has relieved himself of the burden of finish¬ 
ing a meal. When her turn comes hardly 
anything worth eating is left. But she worries 
little. With her it is a matter of course 
that she should season her scanty bite with 
whatever may be sticking to the ends of 
the kettle. And yet she is the mother, 
the guardian of the race. She is expected 
to bear a child every year but she is not 
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expected to enjoy a square meal every day. 
If common meals are introduced in India 
the mother will sit with the rest of the 
family and will be able to get her proper 
share of nourishment. Meals will be better 
served, better enjoyed and children will 
learn a number of good habits. 

There are two factors that do not allow 
us to eat well: poverty and folly. Poverty 
is national but folly is individual and 
consists in wasting money on useless 
ceremonies and things that inflate the ego 
for a while but have no permanent utility. 
Poverty will be removed by the state in 
the near future but folly should be given up 
at once by taking interest in proper nourish¬ 
ment and by making the home live with 
activities which are conducive to the health 
and happiness of the family. The husband 
should be very keen on keeping his wife 
well-nourished and fit. But the wife 
herself should kn,ow the importance of 
nourishment. If she is patriotic she must 
feei that every morsel she puts into her 
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mouth is going to determine the founda¬ 
tions of national strength. 

Let her eat well and let her also dispel 
from her mind the dismal picture of life. 
Let her sing no songs and play no gramo¬ 
phone records, the theme of which is the 
evanescence of life and the flimsiness of 
human relations. Let the mother of to-day 
blow off the cobwebs of a hopeless ideology. 
Let her dwell on the beauties around her, 
on Spring and the joys it brings, on the 
secrets man has wrested from nature, on 
strength, joy and victory. Let her feel 
that she is going to make a grand contri¬ 
bution to the grand army of heroes who 
accept the challenge of life with a smile 
and die game. 

FATHER 

Men in India, if they can afford, make 
an effort to eat well, except the baniya 
class who need re-education on this point. 
In spite of their riches they are generally 
the most ill-nourished people in this country. 
Most of them are vegetarians. But even, 
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the vegetarian diet they eat is much below 
the standard. They seem to derive all 
their energy from the gold in their coffers. 
It is high time that they changed and paid 
special attention to their diet. 

The father’s behaviour and his attitude 
towards his wife and children play a very 
important part in the development of young 
personalities. The father should know that 
his children expect him to sit among them, 
talk to them, play with them, encourage 
them and guide them. Nothing pleases a child 
more than his daddy watch him play or still 
better play with him. Observation shows 
that fathers generally keep a distant relation 
with their children. They think that their 
duty ends with distributing pocket money 
among them in the morning and then going 
off to work, leaving them to the care of 
their mother. Those who keep shops 
generally come home late at night when 
the family is almost hushed in sleep, for 
they believe in the old proverb that the 
time of death and customers is not known, 
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Those who return from work early waste 
their time outside the home. Even on . 
holidays many of them prefer to spend 
time in their offices rather than in their 
homes. This shows that these people hav.e 
never made an effort to make a real home. 
They should know that a slightly different 
programme will make them lives much 
richer and much more worth liv mg. Let 
them sit with the whole of then family 
and enjoy a hearty meal and then make a 
circle in which * mama ’ tells stories, ‘ papa ’ 
makes valuable additions, children ask all 
sorts of questions and receive encouraging 
answers ; in which indoor games are played 
and songs are sung till the yawning of child¬ 
ren gives the signal that Ivlother hlcep wants 
them in her lap. Then let each one retire 
with the warmth that family fellowship has 
given him. The father should never 
neglect his children if he wants them to 
grow emotionally secure. There are fathers 
who are very strict and harsh and have an 
autocratic way about them. They create 
an atmosphere of fear and anxiety in which 
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the family has to live. Children growing 
in such an atmosphere cannot acquire the 
best of mental and physical health. Again, 
there are fathers, who though not tempera¬ 
mentally harsh, follow a very strict regime 
of living and expect their children to do 
the same. They forget one great principle : 

A child is a child, nothing less and nothing 
more. He is not a man in miniature ; he is 
a child and must be treated accordingly. 

Such fathers, ignorant of child psychology, 
produce submissive and whining adults or 
thorough rebels. They should convert 
themselves to a new role of conduct. Let 
them make a confession of their follies and 
start anew. 

Here is a typical confession. The father 
approaches his sleeping son and says: “Listen 
my son : I am saying this to you as you lie 
asleep, one little hand crumpled under your 
cheek and the blonde curls stickily wet on 
your damp forehead. 1 have stolen into 
your room alone, Just a few minutes ago, 
as I sat reading my paper in the drawing- 
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father 

room, a hot stifling wave of remorse swefct 
over me. I could not resist it. Guiltily I . 
came to your bedside. 

‘ These are the things I was thinking, 
son : I had been cross with you. I scolded 
you as you were dressing for school because 
you gave your face merely a dab with a 
towel. I took you to task'for not cleaning 
your shoes. I called out angrily when I 
found you had thrown some of your things 
on the floor. 

‘ At breakfast I found fault, too. You 
spilled things. You gulped down your 
food. You put your elbows on the table. 

You spread butter too thickly on ynat 
bread. And you started off to play and I 
made for my train, you turned and waved 
a little hand and called, “ Good-bye, 
Daddy I ” and I frowned, and said in reply, 

“ Hold your shoulders back.’ 

‘ Then it began all over again in the late 
afternoon. As I came up the hill-road I 
spied you, down on your knees playing 
marbles. There were holes in your stock- 
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mgs. I humiliated you before your friends 
by making you march back to the house. 
Stockings were expensive and if you had to 
buy them you would be more careful 1 
Imagine that, son, from a father I It was 
such stupid, silly logic. 

‘ Do you remember, later, when I was 
reading in the drawing room, you came in, 
softly, timidly, with a sort of hurt, hunted 
look in your eyes ? When I glanced up 
over my paper, impatient at the interrup¬ 
tion, you hesitated at the door. “ What is 
it you want ?” I snapped. You said nothing, 
but ran across in one tempestuous plunge, 
and threw your arms around my neck and 
kissed me, again and again, and your small 
arms tightened with an affection that God 
had set blooming in your heart and which 
even neglect could not wither. And then 
you were gone, pattering up the stairs. 

‘ Well, son, it was shortly afterwards 
that my paper slipped from my hands and 
a terrible sickening fear came over me. 
Suddenly I saw myself as I really was, in 
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all my horrible selfishness, and I felt sick 
at heart. What has habit been doing to 
me ? The habit of complaining, of finding 
fault, or reprimading-all of these were my 
rewards to you for being a boy. It was not 
that I did not love you ; it was that I 
expected so much of you. It was measuring 
you by the yardstick of my own years. 

‘ And here was so much that was good, 
and fine and true in your character. You 
did not deserve my treatment of you. 
son. The little heart of you was as big as 
the dawn itself over the wide hills. All 
this was shown by your spontaneous 
impulse to rush in and kiss me good-night. 
Nothing else matters to-night, son. I have 
come to your bedside in the darkness, and 
I have knelt there, choking with emotion, 
and so ashamed! 

‘ It is a feeble atonement ; I know you 
would not understand these things if I told 
them to you during your waking hours, yet 
I must say what I am saying. I must burn 
sacrificial fires, alone, here in your bed 
room, and make free confession. And I have 
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prayed God to strengthen me in my new 
resolve. To-morrow I will be a real daddy ! 

I will chum with you, and suffer when you 
suffer and laugh when you laugh. I will 
bite my tongue when impatient words 
come. I will keep saying as if it were a 
ritual : “ He is nothing but a boy — a 

little boy ! 

‘ I am afraid I have visualised you as a 
man. Yet as I see you now, son, crumpled 
and weary in your cot, I see that you are 
still a baby. Yesterday you were in your 
mother’s arms, your head on her shoulder. 

I have asked too much, too much. 

‘Dear boy! Dear little son! A penitent 
kneels at your infant shrine, here in the 
moonlight. I kiss the little fingers and the 
damp forehead.’ 

Let every stern and nagging father make 
a similar confession. 

FATHER AND MOTHER 

Married couples who know that they 
suffer from any defect should not become 

* This confession is often quoted, yet its author is unknown. 
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parents. General ill-health, venereal diseases 
and a disposition towards insanity are a 
warning against adding to the misery o’f the 
nation. Unhappy relations between the 
couple, the desire to avoid a child because 
of economic handicaps or the wish to shirk 
responsibility are another warning against 
committing the same crime. Unless the 
couple feel that they are physically healthy, 
economically secure and mentally fit and 
desiious to have children they have no 
right to fulfil the racial promise. Among 
other things mental fitness of parents 
includes normal love-relations between 
them. Any schism in that relation, whether 
open or secret or even unconscious spoils 
the emotional pattern of the mind of the 
child and the spoilt pattern becomes in his 
later life the main source of mental 
troubles, prejudices and wrong attitudes 
towards his fellow beings. 

As regards the number of children it is 
the purse that has to decide. While one 
child, unless it be a natural limitation, is a 
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psychological absurdity, more than three 
for an average Indian is a serious economic 
difficulty. The physical preparation for 
parenthood is health which is the result 
of a nourishing and well-regulated diet and 
regular exercise. The economic preparation 
for parenthood is income enough to give the 
child a good start in life and the knowledge 
of birth control. The mental preparation 
for parenthood is a thorough grounding in 
child psychology. 

‘ The aim of the parent should be that 
the child should grow up a better parent 
for the next generation.’ Better parents 
will produce a better world. In the bring¬ 
ing up of children both the father and 
mother play an important part. There are 
not only expectant mothers but expectant 
fathers also. Let both of them prepare for 
the happy event in right earnest. 
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DIET 

THE human body is always working. 
The work results in the loss of energy and 
the wear and tear of tissues. Both of these 
losses are made up by the food we take. 
Our food should be such as is able to 
supply necessary energy and build up new 
cells. Our food-material, therefore, can be 
divided into two parts: body-builder and 
energy-producer. 

Proteins, mineral salts and water build up 
the body; and fats and carbohydrates 
supply energy. Our daily diet should con¬ 
tain proteins, carbohydrates, fats, mineral 
salts and water. It should also contain 
‘accessory food factors’ known as vitamins. 
The vitamins ‘do much the same kind of 
work in the building and repair of the body 
as the stone-masons, the brick-layers and 
the carpenters do in the building and repair 
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of a house.’ Vitamins have a great deal to 
do with the maintenance of health. Their 
absence or deficiency leads to various 
diseases. Their presence in our daily diet 
is, therefore, imperative. 

The vitamins are named after the letters 
of the alphabet: A, B, C, D, E. They are 
found in the greatest amount in the 
following foods: 

A: milk, butter, cheese, cream, ghee, 
liver, egg-yolk, leafy vegetables, carrot, 
spinach etc. 

B: milk, cereal grains, pulses, nuts, etc. 

C : fresh lemon, lime and orange-juice, 
tomatoes and tomato juice, fresh raw cab¬ 
bage, onion, green salads, radish, peppers 
and milk, etc. This vitamin is easily 
destroyed by heat. Things containing it 
should, therefore, be taken uncooked. 

D : milk, butter, ghee, yolk of egg, cod- 
liver oil, cocoanut oil, etc. 

E: wheat, lettuce leaves, fresh meats and 
egg-yolk, etc. 

In India we use the following food¬ 
stuffs : 
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Cereal grains such as wheat, lice, 
barley, maize, oats, rye, cholam and bajri. 

2. Dais: arhar, massur, grams, moong, 

muttar, urd and kulth. 

3. Vegetables and vegetable oils like 

olive oil and mustard oil. 

4 Nuts such as almonds and monkey 
nuts. 

5. Sugars such as honey, gur and white 
sugar. 

6. Fruits : all seasonal fruits and dried 
fruits. 

7. Milk and milk products : curd, butter, 
ghee, etc. 

8. Flesh of animals. 

9. Condiments such as chillies and 
peppers. 

10. Beverages such as lassi, sherbets, tea, 
coffee and liquors. 

Flesh of animals, dais, cheese and nuts 
are the chief sources of proteins. Cereal 
grains, sugars and honey are the chief sources 
of carbohydrates. Rice and wheat are the 
basic foods in most parts of India. It should 
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be remembered that polished rice has little 
food value and should not be made a basic 
food. In the same way ‘ maida ’ (white 
flour) should not be preferred to ‘ atta.’ 
Among the varieties of ‘ atta ’ the stone- 
milled is better than roller-milled and 
stone-ground is better than stone-milled. 

Milk, curd, butter, ghee and oils like 
olive oil and mustard oil are the chief 
sources of fats. 

. Leafy vegetables and fruits supply mineral 
salts and protect the blood by neutralising 
acids. 

Condiments are appetisers and should be 
taken in small quantities. Peppers are 
specially useful. They contain vitamin C, 
increase the appetite and purify blood. 

Tea and coffee are merely stimulants. 
They improve the ‘ circulation through the 
heart and other vital organs.’ Taken in 
moderation they may be found useful in 
middle age, old age and winter. In child¬ 
hood and youth they should not be used. 

Sherbets are cool and refreshing. Lassi 
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is cool, refreshing and nutritious. It L 
generally taken in three forms : 

1. Curd, churned a little, is mixed with 
water and then salt or sugar is added to it. 

2. Curd, fully churned and butter hav¬ 
ing been separated, is mixed wit£> water. 
This is generally taken by villagers with or 
without salt being added to it. This is the 
best form of lassi. 

3. Half milk and half water or one part 
milk and three parts water. This form of 
lassi is useful if taken after a feast of 
mangoes. 

Aerated waters, except, perhaps, soda 
water, are not healthful drinks. They, 
along with ice, should be avoided as far as 
possible. 

Liquor is harmful. It ultimately weakens 
the nervous system and, consequently, the 
‘ will.’ 

SPECIAL INDIAN FOODS 

Whole milk is a complete food. It contains 
all the necessary factors: protein, fat, 
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carbohydrates, mineral salts and vitamins. 
It has always been valued in India as the 
best food. That is why the cow has always 
been an object of worship. From milk to 
ghee, through curd, lassi and butter, is the 
highest achievement of Indian dieticians. 
Each of rhese products is useful in its own 
way. Ghee is better than butter in the 
sense that it can be preserved for a long 
time. But if ghee is prepared in an open 
vessel much of the vitamin A in the butter 
is lost which must be supplied from other 
sources. Pure, unadulterated ghee is one 
of the finest sources of energy. That is 
why, in ancient Indian books it is said that 
ghee is life itself. 

Among the nuts almonds have been very 
popular in India. They are rich in proteins 
and contain a sufficient amount of fat and 
carbohydrates. They are known as one of 
the best brain tonics. They can be used 
with benefit at all ages. They are generally 
soaked in water and left overnight. In 
the morning their skin is peeled off and 
they are taken with butter or milk or honey 
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or specially prepared candy. In summer 
an excellent beverage is made out of them 
by pounding them to liquid and adding 
water, milk, pepper and cardamom to it. 
Taken in pregnancy, specially during the 
last two months, almond oil is exceedingly 
useful for the child and ensures easy 
delivery. Almond oil is also useful in 
massaging the head. Slowly and gently 
rubbed in, it refreshes the brain. Very 
often it is mixed with the oil of pumpkin 
seeds and • the mixture becomes more 
refreshing. 

Flesh meat and eggs go together in this 
country. They form the non-vegetarian 
diet. Eggs contain protein, fat, vitamins 
(A, B, D) and mineral salts like iron, phos¬ 
phorus, calcium, sulphur and magnesium. 
Combined with milk they become an 
excellent diet, specially for children. Protein 
of eggs is far superior to that of dais. 

Flesh foods have their own advantages 
and disadvantages. Their great advantage 
is that they contain proteins that are supe¬ 
rior to proteins contained in dais and 
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vegetables, and thus they are better body¬ 
builders. Their great disadvantage is that 
the toxins they produce are larger in 
amount than those produced by other foods 
This defect can, however, be overcome by 
taking vegetables and fruits along with 
them. The best method is to cook meat 
and vegetables together. It is a fact that 
no vegetarian race has ever been a warrior 
race. If Indians care to change their cow 
mentality they must rectify the mistake of 
vegetarianism by including meat in their 
menus. A mixed diet containing meat and 
vegetables is the ideal diet and should be 
adopted by the people of this country. 

We know, now, the food material avail¬ 
able to us in this country. It is left to us 
to select the stuff suitable to us indivi¬ 
dually. The general principle to be kept 
in mind is that our menu should be 
complete, containing proteins, fats, carbo¬ 
hydrates, mineral salts and all the vitamins. 
It should be emphasised here that every 
menu should contain a salad of tomatoes, 
radishes, onions, cucumbers or lettuce etc. 
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and if possible, some fresh fruit. For ins¬ 
tance, a Punjabi’s complete vegetarian diet 
would be: chapattis-fa dal with ghee-fa 
cooked leafy vegetable-fa salad-f fruits. 
Put meat instead of dal and you have a 
non-vegetarian menu. Milk may be taken 
early in the morning or in the afternoon. 
The habit of taking milk just before retir¬ 
ing at night is definitely unhealthy and 
should be eschewed. Milk should be taken 
in small sips. It should not be over-boiled 
and should be taken with an orange or 
a tomato or any other thing containing 
vitamin C. 

Certain foods are hard to be digested. 
They should be avoided. Certain persons aie 
allergic or very sensitive to certain foods. 
Such foods should be discarded by them. 
It is said that after twenty-two a person is 
either a physician or a fool. He should be 
able to find out what is allergen to him. 
According to his own constitution he 
should select his diet, keeping in view the 
principle of completeness enunciated above 
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and avoiding any excess of fats or carbo¬ 
hydrates or proteins. 

Consideration of weather also affects 
our choice of food. India is a country 
where in most parts the fluctuations of 
weather are great. It is a mistake to stick 
to a strict regimen throughout the year. 
For instance, flesh foods may be reduced 
to a minimum in summer, better if totally 
avoided. For good reasons lassi and sher¬ 
bets are replaced by simple water or lemon 
juice in the rainy season. A dessert of 
dried fruits is taken in winter and not in 
summer. 

Food should not be bolted ; it should be 
well-masticated, and taken at a time when 
there is no nervous or physical exhaustion. 
A rest of twenty to thirty minutes after 
every meal is essential to its proper diges¬ 
tion. Cold water should be avoided with 
steaming hot food. For cold water taken 
with hot food, besides being bad for diges¬ 
tion, produces throat and dental troubles. 
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Cold water should also be avoided with 
dishes that contain ghee. 

There is a psychological side of food, 
simple but important. Food should be 
well-dressed and palatable and, conse¬ 
quently, inviting. It should never be taken 
in a state of emotional excitement like 
anger or fear. For these states produce 
poisons in the blood and food taken, when 
they or their after-effects are on, does 
little good to the body. This fact should 
be particularly known to the mother who 
first strikes terror in the mind of the child 
and then thrusts milk down his throat. 

Beside a well-regulated diet the habit of 
taking regular exercise is very conducive to 
health. Any simple course of exercises 
may be adopted. It is not the course that 
is of special importance ; it is the regularity 
that matters. Love of open air must be 
developed. Brain workers and those belong¬ 
ing to sedentary professions should include 
abdominal exercises in the course they 
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adopt. In this connection the efficacy of 
some of the yogic exercises may be parti¬ 
cularly mentioned. Recreational clubs are 
a potent factor in the upkeep of health. 
They are one of India’s crying needs. 


* For this chapter we are specially indebted to Robert 
McCarrison’s Food and Logan Clendening’s The Balanced 
Diet 
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BIRTH control is required for two purposes: 
the spacing of children and limiting the 
size of the family. In view of the health 
of the mother and the proper rearing of 
children two and a half or three years 
should be the minimum interval between 
two births. As regards the number of 
children we have already observed that an 
average married couple in this country can 
not afford to have more than three children. 
In face of these facts birth control becomes 
a necessity. 

There is a natural method of birth con¬ 
trol, and that is sex abstinence. It is easier 
to preach it than practise it. It involves a 
very heavy strain on nerves. In married 
life when both the husband and wife are 
healthy ‘ sex abstinence is a counsel of 
stupidity rather than perfection. It is a ;k- 
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mg the impossible from two physiologically 
normal human beings who love each other.’ 
The use of artificial contraceptives seems 
inevitable. 

Before discussing the various artificial 
methods of preventing conception we may 
remove a few misunderstandings. There 
are no dependable ‘ safe periods.’ Concep¬ 
tions have taken place at all times of the 
month. It is also wrong that so long as a 
mother feeds the child at the breast she 
does not conceive. Many a woman who 
believed in such theories was later on dis¬ 
illusioned with tears and the life of the 
child began in gloom, a psychological 
tragedy. We are not laying the founda¬ 
tion of a wholesome personality if we do 
not want the child and cannot welcome his 
entry into the world with smiles. Again, 
it is not wise to use infernal medicines 
to prevent conception, when safe and 
dependable scientific apparatus is available. 

Conception takes place when a male 
sperm enters the uterus through the cervix 
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and unites with a female ovum waiting 
for it there. The trick of birth control 
lies in preventing the sperm from uniting 
with the ovum. The purpose can be 
achieved through surgical operations, which; 
not being as yet common, need not detain 
us. In the absence of an operation birth 
control is achieved by closing the mouth of 
the uterus or by not allowing the sperm to 
fall into the passage leading to the uterus 
or by killing it as soon as it falls there. 

Various devices are used for the purpose 
of preventing the sperm from falling into 
the 1 passage.’ All of them may be called 
male methods of birth control. The first 
is coitus interruptus which involves no 
expense and no apparatus. But it requires 
control which is not in the power of every 
body. For nervous people it proves harm¬ 
ful. 

Among the artificial appliances used by 
males the condom or the French letter, as 
it is called, seems to be the best. It is handy 
and reliable, provided the sheath does not 
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burst. This danger can be guarded against 
by using a fresh sheath of good quality 
every time, by keeping it in a cool place 
and by testing it before use. In case it does 
split, the ‘p assa & e ’ should be immediately 
douched with a solution of potassium 
permanganate or thoroughly washed with 
soap-thuds. But this method may be 
regarded too elaborate. It also requires 
practice and skill. It is better, therefore, 
to have some spermicide at hand and 
apply it at once. Among the spermicides 
in use the following may be mentioned : 
Neem oil, olive oil, 3% solution of carbolic 
acid in glycerine, fresh lemon juice, dilute 
vinegar and 1 % solution of lactic acid which 
can be obtained in the form of a jelly. 
Vinegar may be irritating. If it has to be 
used it should be well-diluted (say two 
spoonfuls in a cup of water). It is much 
better to use a spermicide and a condom 
together. 

We may next consider female methods 
of birth control, which consist in closing 
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the mouth of the uterus. The chief appli¬ 
ance used for this purpose is a check 
pessary. It is generally made of rubber 
and is available in more than one pattern. 
But it has to be fitted according to size, 
and in the first instance the aid of a lady 
doctor may be necessary. It completely 
covers the cervix and thus becomes a safe 
contraceptive. But sometimes it may be 
imperceptibly leaking or it may slip or may 
not have been carefully fitted, and the 
mischief may be done. To provide against 
this danger the check pessary is soaked in 
or besmeared with one of the spermicides 
mentioned above along with the ‘passage.’ 

Sometimes, instead of a pessary, a sponge 
(better if made of rubber) is used. Or a 
plug large enough to cover the cervical 
opening is employed. Cotton wool makes 
a good plug. But these appliances should 
never be used alone. They should be 
always combined with a spermicide as in 
the case of a rubber pessary. Some people 
use chemical pessaries. But such pessaries 
and other spermicides should not be used 
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without the ‘checks’ mentioned above. Who 
knows that on a certain occasion the sperm 
may fall right in the mouth of the uterus* 
which being unclosed, it may travel in. So 
that, whether a condom is employed or a 
‘check’, the application of a spermicide 
ensures safety, and no spermicide should be 
applied without a condom or a ‘check’. 
Greasy spermicides shorten the life of 
rubber appliances. 

After going through the above discussion 
the reader may cry out: what a job ! The 
reader should remember that he is fighting 
one of the greatest forces of human nature, 
and all his vigilance, care and skill are 
needed. Even a little neglect on his part 
and nature has her revenge. Again, he 
should remember that all contraceptive 
methods involve sacrifice of some pleasure. 
He cannot have the cake and eat it. But 
the sacrifice is worth making. 
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The child is both the guide to our meta¬ 
physics as the symbol of persistent life, and 
the home of our happiness as the sign of our 
natural fulfilment. 


Will Durant. 




CHAPTER VIII 
natural endowment 

A GROWN-UP person is the product of 
two factors: natural endowment and the 
environment in which it ha?> been function¬ 
ing. Natural endowment is something 
inherent in the child. He brings it with 
him when he is born. It comprises in¬ 
telligence, temperament and a number of 
urges to activity called instincts, drives or 
propensities. 

Everybody has his own amount of 
intelligence which can neither be increased 
nor decreased. But from birth up to the 
sixteenth or the seventeenth yeabit grows. 
Under the influence of an unsuitable 
environment its growth may be retarded. 
Although intelligence ceases to grow after 
the age of sixteen, experience and know¬ 
ledge are always growing and along with 
intelligence form, what is known as, 
intellect. Intellect may go on developing 
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throughout life, though knowledge and 
experience one acquires will depend on the 
original amount of intelligence one possesses. 

Temperament is the product of one’s 
physical organization. The way one thinks, 
feels and acts — slowly or quickly, intro- 
vertedly or extrovertedly, optimistically or 
pessimistically— is largely determined by the 
manner in which the physical constituents 
of one’s body are organised. Experience 
shows that one’s temperament can, to some 
extent, be modified through a well-deter¬ 
mined physical and mental regimen. 

Instincts supply the main motive force 
to human action. Each of them is associated 
with an emotion which makes its function 
effective. More than a dozen instincts 
have been named. 


Instinct. 

Emotion. 

1 . 

Flight 

Fear. 

2. 

Repulsion 

Disgust. 

3. 

Curiosity 

Wonder. 

+. 

Fight 

Anger. 

5. 

Self-assertion 

Elation. 

6. 

Submission 

Subjection. 
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7. Protective tendency 

8. Sex 

9. Food-seeking 

10. Gregariousness 

11. Appeal 

12. Acquisition 

13. Construction 

14. Comfort or sleep 


Tender emotion. 

Lust. 

Hunger. 

Feeling of companionship. 
Distress. 

Feeling of ownership. 
Feeling of creativeness. 


Some of these instincts like flight, fight 
and sex arouse intense emotions which 
have definite names. In the functioning of 
some others the emotion is ‘not sufficiently 
intense or specific to have been given‘a 
name.’ Very often the lay man makes no 
distinction between an instinct and an 
emotion and talks of instinct of fear or 
anger. The instinct and emotion are so 
welded together that the person not caring 
to separate them should not be penalised. 

Instincts are aroused to activity by 
definite objects, each one its own. Fear- 
flight is aroused by some object considered 
as dangerous ; for instance, a very loud 
noise. Disgust-repulsion is aroused by 
slimy things and tastes and smells that are 
unpleasant. Curiosity-wonder is stirred to 
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action by objects which are novel and 
unfamiliar or are concealed from view. 
Anger-fight is art aid to the working of 
other propensities. It is aroused when any 
one of them is obstructed in its functioning. 
For instance, when the child’s play is 
obstructed ; or more specifically, something 
he has constructed is knocked down, anger 
arises and fight is shown. Self-assertion 
is displayed when the child tries to stand 
on his own legs or displays independence 
of spirit or resistance. Self-submission is 
just the opposite. The main object which 
arouses it is an object superior to oneself in 
power, prestige or knowledge. 

Hunger-food-seeking is based on body’s 
needs. The influence of external objects 
on it is little. This is the instinct of 
self-preservation and is basic. Protective 
tendency is awakened with respect to 
children, possessions, objects weaker or 
inferior to oneself and objects of love. 

Sex is one of the strongest motive forces 
behind human activity. Its goal is repro¬ 
duction, and on it depends the continuity 
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of the human race. The real craving to 
achieve the biological goal does not arise 
until the sex organs have fully matured. 

Comfort and sleep is another want that 
has to be carefully attended to. This along 
with hunger and sex becomes the basis of 
individual and racial existence. 

Love. Love should not be confused with 
sex. Love is not an instinct ; it is a senti¬ 
ment ; it is an acquired habit of the mind. 
To put it in simple language it is more or 
less an enduring attachment to an object 
(person, place, thing, ideal, etc.) that satis¬ 
fies some need arising out of one or 
more natural propensities, i he protective 
impulse with its tender emotion plays 
an important part in all love, lends it 
charm, ennobles it and chastens it. A 
person’s strength of love for a particular 
object depends on the magnitude of the 
need which the object is expected to 
satisfy and the intensity of the protec¬ 
tive tendency with its tender emotion with 
which the person is endowed. Love for a 
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human being is further strengthened by 
sympathy which implies the sharing of the 
feelings and emotions of another person. 
Sympathy like the tender emotion is one 
of man’s natural endowments and its 
intensity like that of the former varies from 
person to person. That in two persons the 
strength of love for the same object is not 
the same is due to the difference in them 
of factors enumerated above. 

The mother loves the child because he 
satisfies one of her strong natural needs. 
But mothers differ in the intensity of their 
love. To be loved is a very pleasant 
experience. It imparts sense of security 
and confidence. What parents have to 
realise is that the child, weak as he is, needs 
love. He craves for it and that craving is 
as natural as hunger. If he does not get it 
sufficiently he suffers for the whole of 
his life and is in danger of developing 
unhealthy traits. Judiciously loving parents 
adequately and properly satisfy the child’s 
natural wants and he, as a consequence 
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develops love for them end the result is a 
mentally healthy family. 

Parents must realise that a child is not a 
blank slate at birth on which they wiitc 
characters, or a mass of clay which they 
mould according to their hearts desire. 
The child is a dynamic being with a number 
of impulses and contains within himself 
untold possibilities of making a real con¬ 
tribution to the welfare of human society. 
How much parents realise this fact and 
how enthusiastically they change their old, 
traditional attitude towards children will, 
to a large extent, determine the future of 
the race. 

The Unconscious Mind : So far we have 
not talked about the mind, l here are three 
sides of the mind: We know we have 
thoughts and feelings and strivings we can 
determine at will. These comprise our con¬ 
scious mind, and we feel we can exercise a 
sufficient control over them. Below the 
conscious mind lie experiences which are not 
always with us but which we can call up 
whenever we like. These are our memories 
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and are known as the pre-conscious mind. 
Below the pre-conscious mind is the 
unconscious mind that docs not lend it¬ 
self to control so easily. Besides the 
various psychic powers which certain 
persons display it comprises all the natur¬ 
al propensities discussed above, all the 
habits we acquire in our life-time and 
complexes. A complex is an unfulfilled 
wish or an unpleasant experience that has 
been forgotten by the conscious mind. A 
feeling of inferiority or guilt or a. pressing 
desire which cannot be realised are some of 
the unpleasant experiences. They do not 
remain in the conscious mind for a very 
long time. They are automatically 
forgotten. This forgetfulness is called 
repression which is an unconscious pro¬ 
cess ; that is, the conscious mind does not 
know how and when it takes place. These 
repressed experiences are called complexes. 
Sometimes the experiences do come back to 
consciousness in a flitting manner but the 
painful emotions attached to them remain 
in the unconscious mind. Complexes lead 
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an active life. They determine most of 
our prejudices, points-of-view, likes and 
dislikes and quirks of behaviour. Most of 
our dreams, phantasies, various forms of 
delinquency, mental and even many physical 
diseases are due to these complexes.' 

Let us take an example. There is a 
father who believes in strict authority, is 
over-domineering, and never allows any 
member of the family to have his own way. 
In that family there is a self-assertive 
boy who feels that his personality is 
obstructed from day to day. This is a very 
unpleasant experience. The fear and anxiety 
produced by the imperious behaviour of 
the father and the sense of defeat associated 
with it slowly go down to the unconscious 
mind. This is called a complex. Due 
to this complex the boy as he grows 
never feels at home in the presence of his 
father. Later on he may become suspicious 
of all authority and may set up a revolt 
against it. Not only that. The young man 
may suffer from stomach disorders. Research 
has revealed that fear and anxiety upset 
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the functions of the stomach, and those of 
the muscles of the intestines. Diseases 
coming in consequence can never be cured 
through drugs. Their cure lies in the 
removal of the unconscious fear and anxiety. 
It is for parents to realise that their 
undesirable behaviour may be the cause of 
various psychic and physical disorders. 
Without knowing they may become the 
source of so much misery to their children. 
They should feel that it is their duty to 
create such an atmosphere in the home that 
children may grow in mental and physical 
health. 
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CHAPTER IX 

DECIDING INFLUENCES 

INSTINCTS function in a particular envi¬ 
ronment which, for the child, consists of 
the members of his family^ their mode of 
living, their beliefs and behaviour in general. 
Under the influence of a particular envi¬ 
ronment the instincts of a child get fixed 
channels of activity. For instance, the child 
learns to satisfy his hunger in the way in 
which the rest of the family does. These 
fixed channels of activity arc called habits. 

Habits are classified under four heads. 
There are motor habits; for instance, 
manner of walking, eating, talking. Secondly, 
£]-j0f0 are intellectual habits , for instance, 
ways of thinking and believing. Thirdly, 
there are social habits like neatness, cour¬ 
tesy and the manner of address. Fourthly, 
there are moral habits, such as honesty, 
truthfulness and industry. Lastly, there 
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are emotional habits, called sentiments : 
one’s loves and hates. We have already 
seen how a sentiment of love is formed. A 
sentiment of hatred is formed in relation 
to an object that stands in the way of the 
fulfilment of some want. 

Few of us form completely new habits of 
our own. We consciously or unconsciously 
take over the habits of our parents, teachers, 
friends, brothers, sisters and society as a 
whole. There are three natural forces which 
make this* possible. They are suggestion, 
imitation and sympathy. These arc also 
inborn propensities. Suggestion is the 
unconscious taking over of another’s ideas, 
imitation another's actions, and sympathy 
another’s feelings. The way parents feel, 
think and act is adopted by the child with¬ 
out any conscious effort or reason on his 
part. “The parents’ life is the child’s copy¬ 
book.” Every conscientious parent should 
keep this fact before himself as a guide. 
He should know that he teaches his 
children through his own behaviour. 
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Every child has all the instincts but the 
strength of these instincts varies from 
child to child. Every child must be care¬ 
fully observed and considered individually. 
Observation shows that in the same family 
one child can be easily persuaded to do 
jobs, while another shows maiked resistance 
and stubbornness. The third is much too 
fond of eating and the fourth ciaves foi 
affection more than others. A little of 
attention on the part of parents will reveal 
to them these differences and will enable 
them to deal with every child successfully. 
This is their first task, that is, the obser¬ 
vation of individual differences. 

Secondly, they have to wean themselves 
from two attitudes : repression and too 
much indulgence. Repression on the pait 
of parents may produce a rebel or a syco¬ 
phant, depending on the original constitu¬ 
tion of the child. If the child is naturally 
self-assertive he will become a rebel in a 
repressive atmosphere. If he is self-sub¬ 
missive he will become more submissive 
and will add to the list of those who stoop 
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to conquer. Wrong character-traits named 
above can also be produced in an atmos¬ 
phere where parents are apparently not 
repressive but live according to a rigid, 
mechanised routine which suits them but 
not child-nature. A cast-iron programme 
of sleeping, eating, washing and playing, 
departure from which is regarded as sacrile¬ 
gious by well-meaning parents does more 
harm than good. Rules of conduct and 
formation of habits are necessary but to 
expect little personalities to become slaves 
to steel-frame programmes is stupidity no 
less than absurdity and is responsible for 
many an adult problem. 

Too much indulgence, on the other hand, 
is as bad. It produces a helpless adult who 
really never finds his feet. He finds reali¬ 
ties of life too much to bear, and remains 
a lonely, unhappy creature. If the burden 
of life becomes extremely unbearable he 
may unload it in a neurosis if not suicide. 
The greatest achievement on the part of 
parents is to make their children indepen¬ 
dent, free, responsible and eager for 
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self-directed activities, real soldiers in the 
onward march of humanity. We shall see 
in later chapters how habits of indepen¬ 
dence and responsibility can be taught to 
children right from the start. 

There are, however, a few natural situ¬ 
ations in which parents may easily go wrong, 
if they are not careful. These situations 
can be put under one head, namely, 
psychological tragedies relating to the 
order of birth. The position of the child 
in the family goes a long way in determin¬ 
ing the growth of his personality. It makes 
a lot of difference whether he is the first 

t 

child, the second child, the middle 
one, the last born or the only child. 
While the last child, especially in a big 
family, has to make so many adjustments, 
the first child is the monarch of all he 
surveys. If the first child is a son he 
enjoys the privileges of an autocrat, for he 
affords the first opportunity to the parental 
instinct to satisfy itself. Moreover, a son 
is still a coveted possession. The daughter 
is in a different position. Although she 
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gets the love which a first-born ought to 
get, that love is very often stinted by the 
longing for a male child. Generally the 
attitude of parents towards the birth of a 
daughter, even though she be the first, 
lacks hearty fervour. There is a custom 
in Syria-, that if one meets a sad and 
melancholy person, one asks : Is a daughter 
born to you ? This is the traditional 
attitude, but it is bound to change very 
soon. With the emancipation of women 
and with their challenge to compete with 
men in every sphere of life parents will 
make little distinction between a son and 
a daughter. But the less hearty attitude 
towards the daughter is one of the dangers 
parents may fall into. The tongue may 
not speak but if the heart feels, the feel¬ 
ing will be transferred to the child, and 
she will start with a handicap in life. 

The first-born should not be over-fussed. 
At the same time he should not feel 
dethroned when the second child comes. 
The daughter is in the real danger of 
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feeling ‘debunked’, if the second is a son. 
This is the time when parents’ tact and 
ingenuity can save a life. In their joy and 
enthusiasm they are apt to neglect the 
daughter, thus giving a stunning blow to 
her personality. The first child, daughter 
or son, always feels jealous at the birth of 
a second. This jealousy has to be properly 
met with. The age of the first child, 
however, makes a considerable difference 
in the situation. If the second child arrives 
when the first is three years or more, it is 
much easier for the latter to make the right 
adjustment than in earlier years. For, at 
this age, he or she can be made to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the second arrival, 
and share the joy of parents. 

Example. Nirmala was seventeen 
months old when Sudarshan was born. 
She saw the unusual bustle in the home, 
a number of happy visitors and the distri¬ 
bution of sweets. She saw that a new 
creature was lying with her mother and 
everybody’s attention was concentrated on 
him. One could see that she was sad and 
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dejected. She went near the new arrival, 
looked at him without sharing the joy of 
others and came back. At night she was 
not allowed to sleep with her mother. 
Next day I discovered that she refused to 
fake milk and took very little of other 
foods during the day. But the women of 
the household were so enthusiastic about 
the birth of the male child that.they did 
not attach any importance to her self- 
immolation. She continued to take a very 
sparing diet for more than twelve days, 
when a very interesting incident happened. 
In the evening she began to cry, and cried 
and cried. Everybody failed to stop her. 
In spite of all remonstrances she would not 
eat anything, but, standing near the bed of 
her mother, she went on crying. Her 
mother and other ladies were overcome 
with a panic. They thought that some¬ 
thing serious had gone wrong with the 
child. Then I intervened. I asked my 
wife to put Nirmala in her own bed along 
with the new-born baby. She did so. 
Immediately the sobs stopped and the crying 
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ceased, and after a few minutes Nirmala 
had gone into deep sleep, apparently, 
exhausted lafter crying for a long time. 
Then I explained to my wife and other 
ladies how the miracle had been performed. 
I told them how the girl had felt deJironed 
and, consequently, unhappy. She had lost 
appetite. She was torn with jealousy. If 
they wished well by her they must give her 
attention, sympathy and love. Next morning 
everybody lavishly showered his attention 
on Nirmala. I saw her skipping about 
confidently. The feeling that she had been 
neglected was going. Her appetite seemed 
to have returned and she took milk heartily. 
She went near her brother and pulled his 
hair violently. Her mother worried. I 
said there was no cause for worry. Let the 
natural jealousy towards the new arrival 
spend itself out. Only it should be care¬ 
fully watched that Nirmala did not do any 
injury to the child. Slowly and slowly my 
wife and I helped her to take interest in 
her brother, to sit near him. talk to him 
and give him toys. Now and then out- 
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bursts of jealousy appeared but were easily 
controlled. It took her more than a year 
to accept her brother and make the neces¬ 
sary adjustment to the new situation. 

The above is not a solitary case. Only 
parents, ignorant of the working of the 
child-mind, do not pay attention to these 
cases. 

A self-assertive second son may feel that 
he is only second and not first, if the 
parents do not give him the attention he 
deserves. In this case a little of over- 
indulgence may not be harmful. Let the 
second son feel that he enjoys as much 
security and affection as the first one. 
Failing to have that conviction he becomes 
a difficult child. 

Exa?nple. The following is the case of a 
second son reported by his father. The 
boy’s name is Arjuna. 

I he first challenge to parental authority 
came when Arjuna was not yet four years 
old. One fine morning, having been annoy¬ 
ed at some insignificant matter, he said, 
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“ Look here, I am going to leave the house, 
give me my clothes." I had the clothes 
taken out and entrusted them to him. He 
bound them, hung them across his shoul¬ 
der, and started his travels. I followed 
him. Having gone about twenty yards, he 
stopped under the pipal tree, for he did 
not know where to go. He wanted to 
come back to the house. But he was not 
allowed to do so. It all ended in a compro¬ 
mise. When he became of school-going 
age, to go or not to go to school was a 
matter of his choice. Not that he would 
openly refuse to go to school but he would 
so manoeuvre things that he would auto¬ 
matically be excused from attending it. 
Early in the morning he would ask his 
elder brother whether it was a holiday at 
school. If it was not, he would come down 
from the top of the house dragging one of 
his legs, apparently in great pain. An hour 
later he could run about the house like a 
stag. One day, however, he openly refused 
to go to school. I insisted that he must. 
He persisted that he would not. I lost 
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my temper and gave him a blow. He 
folded his hands, begged my pardon but 
told me none-the-less positively that on 
that day he would not attend the school. 
He also told me that in future he would 
never stay away from school. That day he 
had to be allowed to have a holiday. After 
that day he has been going to school now 
for five vears'without demur. 

During the first three years of his school 
career he was somewhere at the top of his 
class, for he was properly attended to at 
school; in the fourth year he was abso¬ 
lutely at the bottom because the teacher's 
attention was rather indifferent. Either 
top or bottom he knows no middle position. 
My effort to teach him was a miserable 
failure, for I tried to make him study 
against his will. For some time I left him 
alone, and he did much better. Once in 
the day I just bid him good morning with 
a smile and shake hands. One evening 
when he was just back from school, I said, 
‘ How did you fare to-day, my child.' ‘High- 
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est of all, dad.’ ‘How was that V * Stood 
on the bench, the whole day.' 

Within the home not a day passes when 
he does not enliven our home life by one 
or other of his actions. He was not yet 
three years old when one day he happened 
to be rude to his grandfather. On being- 
asked to make an apology he refused point 
blank, for there was the idea at the back of 
his mind that this meant compromising his 
self-respect. So I had to tender a mock 
apology to my father, asked my elder child 
to do the same, and Arjuna followed us 
succumbing to his instinct of imitation. 
One day when he was back from school he 
caught hold of my palm, patted it sweetly 
with a cane three or four times ; then, all 
of a sudden, gave three or four stunning- 
blows in rapid succession. As soon as he 
had finished, he added in apparent inno¬ 
cence, * Papa, that is how they cane us at 
school.’ 

To give commands he is most forward, 
but to carry out commands he is a most 
reluctant, hesitating and unwilling person. 
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When I say to him, ‘Arjuna, will you bring 
me a glass of water ?’ he invariably pretends 
that the command was not sufficiently 
clear and asks, ‘A glass of water ? Who 
should bring it ? I ? ’ When the command 
has been repeated more emphatically and 
clearly he starts at the slowest pace making 
further enquiries, ‘ Where is the glass ? 
Where is the water ?’ and so on. 

If he happens to be at some distance when 
I shout at him, he very conveniently keeps 
quiet. On the shout being repeated more 
loudly he comes forward very slowly. ‘Did 
you hear the first call, Arjuna?’ He answers 
in the affirmative with a broad and 
bewitching smile. 

In his behaviour with others the one 
thing that dominates his mind is to have 
priority in everything. The question of the 
comparative rights of others 01 the unfair¬ 
ness of his own claims never disturbs his 
calm. To non-cooperate and pick up a 
. quarrel he is always ready. If he cannot 
have things his own way, off he goes. 
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A few months back I was going to pay a 
visit to his school when Arjuna met me on 
the way. I found him walking comfortably 
to school without any books at all. ‘Where 
are your books ?’ I enquired. 4 They are 
on the hand-cart of the sweet-meat seller, 
who comes to our school every day.’ So 
he had arranged for the carriage of his 
books to school for himself.” 

The above description is of a second son 
turned into a rebel. Arjuna uses his intel¬ 
ligence to be on top, to have his own way 
and seek his own comfort. This is his 
style of life. Two factors arc responsible 
for the formation of such a style. In the 
first place, he must be endowed with a 
strong self-assertive instinct. Secondly, the 
fact that he is the second child must have 
given him a shock. Majority of his actions 
evidently show that he is trying to prove 
that he is not second, he is first. If the 
first child had been a daughter Arjuna 
would have received a different treatment 
at the hands of his parents and, conse¬ 
quently, would have been a different 
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personality. The working of the mind of 
Arjuna was explained to his father. He 
was asked to eschew giving commands 
altogether and give Arjuna all important 
positions in the home so that he should feel 
that he was the hub. The father acted on 
the advice and after six months reported 
a marked difference in the behaviour of 
Arjuna. If he were acquainted with the 
principles of child psychology earlier he 
would have handled Arjuna properly from 
the first and no difficulty would have arisen. 

The widow’s son, the adopted child and 
the only child are almost in the same 
situation. All of them generally become 
objects of lavish affection. Getting 
panicky over their slight ailments, not 
suffering them to leave their presence ; 
nay, never allowing the habit of indepen¬ 
dence to grow in them, doing every bit of 
job for them, their parents please them¬ 
selves without knowing that they are 
producing personalities who will never be 
able to stand without crutches and will 
add to the burden of humanity. 
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The last-born is generally the pet of the 
whole family. If not too much petted he 
has a chance of developing a fine perso¬ 
nality, for he has to make adjustments to 
so many above him. He can very easily 
learn the lesson of give and take. 
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SO far we have considered a child’s 
natural endowment and the way it is 
modified or educated under the influence 
of the environment in which the child's lot 
is cast. There is one great characteristic 
of childhood which offers the best outlet 
for natural drives and is of special educa¬ 
tive value. That is play. The organisation 
of play in early childhood brings us to the 
question of toys. 

The construction of toys implies the 
recognition, implicit or explicit, of certain 
principles, psychological, physical and 
economical. In the first place toys should 
satisfy different needs of the child at 
different stages of his development; they 
should be in line with his budding capaci¬ 
ties and abilities. Secondly, toys should be 
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safe and sound. They should have suitable 
size, weight, shape and softness, and should 
in no way. lead to the self-injury of the 
child. For example, a toy should not have 
very sharp and pointed edges; it should not 
be made of rough or combustible material; 
so that the child playing with it might not 
be in danger of hurting himself. In all 
play-things the child should °feel a sense of 
security. Thirdly, toys should be durable, 
toys that break easily not only take away 
much of the enjoyment of the child but 
also make an extra demand on the purse of 
parents. Fourthly, toys should be economi¬ 
cal. They should not be so costly as to be 
beyond the means of average parents. 

Toys should be selected in consonance 
with the development of natural propen¬ 
sities and abilities. Natural propensities 
have been already discussed. There are two 
kinds of innate abilities, motor and cogni¬ 
tive. “ Among predominantly motor native 
abilities are those of locomotion, standing, 
walking, running; those of manipulation, 
holding, bringing to the mouth, and mos<" 
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important of all, the abilities of vocal 
utterance.” These abilities must be helped 
in their development and • they can be 
helped through pleasant exercise which 
childien come to have through play. 
Among the cognitive abilities three main 
groups maybe distinguished: (1) Those 
connected with hearing, (2) with the 
limbs and trunk and skin, and (3) with 
the eyes, respectively. Among these the 
eye group is the most important; next 
come hearing and touch. 

The strength of natural propensities and 
abilities coupled with the amount of intelli¬ 
gence differs from child to child. In certain 
children the shifting of interest is slower 
than in others. For instance, some children 
may take pleasure in the rattle longer 
than others of the same age. Certain 
children try to walk and speak much 
earlier than others. So in selecting toys 
for children we have to take into consider¬ 
ation their dominant interest rather than 
age. Let us attempt to make a graded list 
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of interests and suitable toys corresponding 
to them. 

(1) Simple visual perceptions followed 
by hearing and grasping. This stage is 
chiefly inspired by curiosity. Toys suitable 
for this stage are simple, soft rattles of 
bright colours, especially red. These may 
be followed by rattles with small bells, and 
other soft, light and harmless articles. 

(2) The stage of the mouth, when suck¬ 
ing and chewing give extra-ordinary plea¬ 
sure. The infant’s activity begins with 
being attracted towards new objects and 
ends with putting them into his mouth. 
At this stage tiny washable toys, free from 
any harmful substance, made of wood, 
celluloid ,and rubber may be used. “ A 
bunch of keys, a string of buttons or spools, 
rustling of paper coloured or otherwise, 
shoes, spoons and plates that ring when 
struck would be enough to keep the child 
engaged.” Parents should see that these 
articles are placed a little out of reach of 
the child. In this way the child will have 
to stretch himself and even wriggle from 
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time to time, and thus will automatically 
have exercise. 

(3) The stage of simple activities. About 
the end of the first year or even a little 
after, a normal child takes pleasure in the 
covering or uncovering of the face. This 
crude hide and seek every good and sym¬ 
pathetic parent seeks opportunity to play 
with the child, who after some time begins 
to imitate the former and enjoys the 
covering and uncovering of his own face. 
This is generally followed by the opening 
and shutting of books as also of boxes. 
The child also finds pleasure in tearing bits 
of paper, in breaking objects, in throwing 
them out of the window into the street, 
in playing with his own faeces and urine. 

Parents have to take great care with 
regard to the destructive tendency. They 
should keep valuable articles out of the 
reach and grasp of the child and give him 
a number of attractive trifles with which 
he may be able to satisfy his destructive 
tendency. Objects which can be easily 
dissected may also be provided ; for example, 
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building blocks, piles of paper for tearing 
and cutting, card-board boxes etc. Some 
children at this stage get inteiested in 
coins. Pice or two-anna or four-anna pieces 
may be given them to play with. But 
parents should see that children do not 
attempt to swallow the coins. Any article 
in a home can be a toy to the cieeping 01 
toddling baby, trying to explore his fasci¬ 
nating, ever-enlarging world. • 

(4) When the child begins to stand 
and makes attempts at walking let him 
have a wheeled stand (the little gadda 
with ringing* bells). It will help him in 
learning to walk. Let there be in the home 
baby chairs and stools. The child will 
use them for walking, sliding, jumping etc. 

From the age of two onwards the child 
has become dynamic. He craves for activity 
and companions. He wants active toys, 

' toys that do. Self-assertion, craving for 
companionship, protective propensity, 
acquisitive and constructive propensities 
coupled with fight, appeal and laughter 
have gradually* come out to offer their 
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quota in building up the personality of the 
child, Different muscles have been fairly 
co-ordinated. Speech has made the first 
beginning of its important career. The 
child wants ( toys that do). Toy animals, 
plain or squeaking dolls, see-saw, go-cart, 
tiny articles connected with domestic acti¬ 
vities, such as cooking, the drum, toy 
furniture, balls and sticks, blowing pipes, 
boxes and baskets of different sizes includ¬ 
ing those big enough to be lugged about by 
little arms, big enough to crawl and climb 
into and out of, even if a few tumbles and 
bumps do result. Boxes offer a great 
inducement to ingenuity and are good play 
material through all periods of childhood.” 
Meccanoes, we find, are not popular with 
Indian children. They love to make things 
out of kneeded flour (Atta) and clay. Let 
them have this raw material liberally to 
exercise their imagination. Let them dance 
and sing and play on whistles and flutes 
and tell their parents that the fountain of 
life is playing merrily. It is here that 
parents have an opportunity to create an 
impression on the minds of their children 
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that they are their best friends, always 
ready and eager to give them facilities to 
satisfy their natural wants. 

Toys were always popular in Indian 
homes. Their' utility was recognized as 
much at Taxila of Old as it is‘ done in 
Lahore of to-day. The Indian toy-maker 
has utilised quite a variety of material when 
constructing play-things for children. Clay, 
wood, brass, cow-dung, paper, wool, reeds, 
tin, sugar, marble and cotton have afforded 
him rich material for toys. Out of this 
variety of material toys can be made for 
the richest as well as for the poorest home. 
The ball and stick form the nucleus of India’s 
hockey genius, and its use should be en¬ 
couraged. Among cloth toys there are the 
popular dolls representing both sexes and 
attired in the best nuptial costume. These 
dolls have always held the attention of our 
children and given them long hours of 
joyful companionship. They can be very 
easily made at home by every mother who 
knows her job. They are safe, cheap and' 
dui able. There are also, once very popular, 
cotton-stuffed balls worked over with 
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coloured yarn. They are quite attractive 
little things and children enjoy playing with 
them. Bigger children should be encourag¬ 
ed to make such toys themselves. 

There is such a variety of toys in our 
country, which, if supplemented a little 
with foreign articles, would make every 
child’s life rich and active. Two things 
must be remembered here. One, children 
should never be overloaded with toys. 
Children play with all their enthusiasm 
with one toy at a time and they should not 
be confused with many. Two, they do not 
stick on to a toy for days and days on end. 
They like to have a new toy sooner than 
one would expect, and parents should be 
ready to meet that demand. 

From the fourth year children love to 
busy themselves in various games. Solitary 
play gives place to group play. Fortunate 
is the child who has a number of children 
in the neighbourhood to play with. Foolish 
parents alone withhold the child from the 
enjoyment of group activities. It is these 
activities that develop the social side of 
his personality. 
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CHAPTER XI 
DISCIPLINE 

DISCIPLINE is well-formed habits.. Habits 
may be formed through fear and punish¬ 
ment. This is the traditional way of 
achieving discipline. Suppose a father 
insists that his son should wash his hands 
before sitting down to dinner. The boy 
refuses to do so. He gets a smart slap on 
his cheek which makes him cry for a while. 
On later occasions whenever he breaks the 
rule he gets punishment. A time comes 
when he does not depart from the rite. He 
has formed the habit desired by his father. 

Such a habit may be well-formed, but it 
is not well-founded. Its background is 
fear. When that is removed the habit 
may fail to function. Suppose, in the above 
example, the influence of the father is 
taken away. The boy will begin to show 
exceptions to the rule, until after a time 
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he will neglect the washing of hands before 
taking meals. All habits formed through 
fear are superficial. They are built upon 
the child and not into the child. Habits 
' of permanent value are those that are built 
into the child and no habit can be built 
into through fear and punishment. It has 
to grow from within. It cannot be imposed 
upon from without. 

Fear, besides forming ramshackle habits, 
harms the body. Experiments have shown 
that fear upsets the digestive processes. In 
a state of fear saliva which helps digestion 
is not secreted and the secretions of the 
gastric glands are held up. The movements 
of the small intestines stop. ‘The fear 
reaction,’ says Dr. Laird of Colgate Uni¬ 
versity, ‘ paralyses the involuntary muscles 
of the stomach and intestines. It speeds 
up the heart and alters blood pressure. It 
increases the tensions of the voluntary 
muscles.’ Fear, therefore, is harmful in two 
ways. It produces tension and all tension 
is harmful for nerves. It also affects diges¬ 
tion. Other things being equal, a child 
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brought up in an atmosphere of fear grows 
up to be an adult who is physically less fit 
than another who has grown in an atmos¬ 
phere of freedom and joy. 

In the light of modern psychological 
research the old idea about discipline has 
changed. Discipline is not ..mere punish¬ 
ment nor is a disciplinarian a person who 
has a rod in his hand and a stern look on 
his face. Discipline is a positive building-up 
process. A disciplinarian is a friend and 
guide, who tries to understand the child, 
sympathises with his impulses and allows op¬ 
portunities for their legitimate satisfaction, 
and at the same time enables the child to 
accept standards of good conduct. With 
him the instrument of education is not the 
birch. He mainly depends on the natural 
forces of suggestion, imitation and sympa¬ 
thy. He is anxious that the child should 
have good social and individual habits. 
But he is also anxious that he should 
appreciate the worthwhileness of these 
habits and, consequently, form them 
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himself. Habits, thus formed, are built into 
the child and are permanent and lasting. 

For the purpose of achieving discipline 
the attitude of parents is most important. 
They should look upon children as persona¬ 
lities who have to make contributions of 
their own. 

Children as children have some rights 
which must be respected. They grow with 
their own pace which should neither be 
forced nor retarded. They are weak and 
helpless from the start. They depend upon 
their parents. Parents should regard this 
dependence as that of a friend on a friend 
and not as that of a slave on a master. The 
child seeks the hand of the mother when 
walking in a busy street. Let the mother 
give her hand with pleasure, at the same 
time keeping in view the aim that she 
has to help the child in gaining strength 
and confidence to walk the street without 
her aid. 

Parents should allow nature to have its 
way and should not be over-anxious to 
force habits on children. If they themselves 
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have well-regulated habits children will 
automatically acquire most of them. 
Occasions will arise, more than once, when 
their intervention will be needed but that 
intervention will be that of a friend. Give 
the child freedom. At the same time, see that 
freedom does not lead him into any danger, 
personal and social. Guard him from such 
a danger as a friend guards a friend. Nervous 
and neurotic parents should not make 
capital out of this rule. They are generally 
obsessed with imaginary dangers and with 
apparently good intentions feed the child 
on panic and give him unnecessary cotton¬ 
wool protection. Children are far more 
intelligent than we think them to be. 1 hey 
know how to manage themselves. Only 
we should have the confidence to give them 
a chance. 

It is the affectionate hand and the kindly 
eye, that appreciate the child’s effort to 
grow, which effect real discipline and not 
the fear of corporal punishment. “ In the 
end we shall find that our most fruitful 
resources for discipline are sentiments and 
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affection, the spirit of consideration and 
helpfulness, the readiness for devotion and 
sacrifice, which are the very foundations of 
family life.” Let us take concrete instances. 

A girl wants to put on a particular frock. 
Her mother resists and says that she should 
put on another. Quarrel ensues and ends 
with the mother s choice being forced upon 
the child, even through punishment. 
This is a wrong attitude. Why shouldn’t 
the girl have her own choice ? She has a 
right to make a choice like this and she 
must be allowed to do so. It is the self- 
conceit of the mother that does not allow 
her to recognise the personality of the 
child. 

A boy desires to play with matches. 
His mother knows that he does not know 
how to light and hold a match. Or even 
if he knows it he may, she thinks, through 
carelessness set fire to the furniture or burn 
himself. 1 hus the mother sincerely believes 
that the boy should not touch matches. 
But the more she resists, the stronger 
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becomes the desire in the boy to run for the 
matches. He cries and howls. The mother 
beats him and sends him away. The 
situation, for the present, is saved but the 
desire to play with matches is not eradicated. 
The boy secures the box of matches on the 
sly and resorts to solitary corners to make an 
experiment. The seed of deception is sown. 

The right procedure, in this situation, 
would be to stand near the child and allow 
him to light a match. If he cannot, he should 
be given a demonstration once or twice until 
he does it himself. 

It should be explained to him that his own 
person and the furniture of the house can 
catch fire if he is careless. Let him, if he 
likes, light a few matches. He will be 
satisfied and run for another activity. One 
law of childhood should be remembered 
and that is, that when a child has gone 
through an activity successfully he tends to 
repeat it for some time and then gives it up 
for another. It is an age of experiment 
and experience and a healthy child does not 
stay at one thing for a long time. If a 
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parent feels that the child desires an experi¬ 
ment which may prove dangerous let him 
join the child and help him go through the 
experiment successfully. This should be 
one of the joys for parents. An attitude like 
this will enable the child to live honestly 
and courageously. 

“ One evening my wife and I were going 
out. My wife said, ‘ Let us lock the cup¬ 
board. The children in our absence will 
play havoc with the sweets.’ ‘ No said, I, 
4 there is no need to lock the cupboard. 
They have just had sweets.’ We went out 
and came back after a couple of hours. 
The eldest girl (5J years) smiled when she 
looked at us. 4 What’s it ? ’ said I. She 
laughed and then quietly replied, ‘We 
took sweets.’ Her mother got a little angry 
and turned round to me with the remark: 
‘ Didn’t I tell you that we should lock the 
cupboard ?’ When the girl heard this remark 
she got furious and blurted: 4 Did you think 
we were thieves ?’ We were stunned, my 
wife more than I. She smiled and left the 
room. I felt an inward joy. took the child 



in my lap, petted her and said, ‘Go and enjoy 
yourself’.” It is freedom, the right type 
of freedom that brings forth the fruit of 
self-respect and responsibility. 

Children litter the floor with odds and 
ends. The mother gets in a pet, abuses 
them and beats them away. But they do it 
again. The mother ought to understand 
that children have a right to play and play 
as children, and that right must be respected. 
During the first six years children have no 
sense of tidiness and order and parents 
should not be too finical in that direction. 
If the mother has to clear up the floor once 
or twice a day she should not mind it or 
she may make the children do the cleaning 
themselves. 

“ Our boy is very self-assertive. I asked 
him one day to clear up the pile of odd bits 
he had scattered on the floor. He never 
cared to listen to me. Then I quietly said, 
‘Look here, uncle is coming. What will he 
say? Sudarshan’s house is so din.. This 
had an electric effect on him. He called 
round his sister and in a couple of minutes 
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the floor was tidy again/’ An indirect 
appeal to their self-respect very often 
succeeds with children. 

“ One evening when we were all at tea 
the boy dropped a spoon on the floor. I was 
in a little temper. ‘ O you, ’ said I loudly. 
1 What have you done ?’ He got frightened 
a bit and kept quiet. After a few minutes 
when I was myself again he questioned: 
‘ Daddy, why have you abused me ?’ ‘No, 
I havn’t abused you,’ said I. Then both the 
sister and brother simultaneously retorted : 
‘ You have said, O you.’ ‘ I am sorry,’ I said 
apologetically, ‘ I never meant anything. 

I began to laugh and turned the conversa¬ 
tion to another topic.” Children’s memory 
is short. They never nurse wrongs in their 
hearts. 

“On another day I said, ‘Sudarshan, go and 
bring milk for your sister.’ ‘ I am not her 
servant.’ ‘But you are her brother’; and he 
bolted and brought the milk.” 

Children fight among themselves. They 
do not share each other’s toys. There is a 
particular toy in the possession of a child A. 
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B, his younger brother, wants it and cries 
for it. A does not like to part with it. The 
mother intervenes. A refuses point blank. 
The mother gets flurried, snatches the toy 
and hands it over to the crying baby. A be¬ 
comes violent. The mother blunders. She 
does not understand the nature of children. 
A child is purely egotistic. The desire to share 
things with others appears in later childhood 
and is fostered through parents’ steady 
encouragement. During the first six years 
it is foolish to expect such conduct of 
children, more foolish to force it upon them. 
If there is more than one child in the family 
there should be more than one toy of the 
same type. 

Children very often spoil clothes and 
cushions with their dirty hands and feet. 
The father gets furious, and threatens them. 
Next time they do the same. He punishes 
them. It is wrong on his part to do so. 
In the first place, he should not expect the 
child to have the same standard of cleanli¬ 
ness as he himself has. In the second place, 
he should patiently teach his children to 
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cl ?an their hands before touching objects 
in the home which are likely to be soiled 
with dirty hands. 

“Our little daughter, aged a little over 
two often ran up and clung to my legs, and 
thus spoiled my trousers. I got ruffled but 
asked her to wash her hands. She was 
free, I said, to ding to my legs with clean 
hands. She readily followed the suggestion 
after once her mother had taught her what 
was expected of her. One day she came 
up as usual. I discovered that the crease 
of my trousers was being spoiled. ‘What 
are you doing ? Get away,’ said I. She 
lisped, “But my hands are washed and clean.’ 
She would not leave me. I realised that I 
had no right to spurn her away because I 
had never made her conscious of the crease.” 

There are three occasions when a mother 
is likely to get cross with her children. 
They are bathing time, meal time, and 
sleeping time. Children, generally, begin 
to play immediately after they are out of 
bed. When the call for a wash comes 
they are reluctant to attend to it. The 
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mother frets and fumes and even resorts ^o 
punishment. She is angry, first, because 
she feels she is being disobeyed ; second, 
because she is anxious to finish an item in 
her daily routine. For the child, on the 
other hand, play is far more important than 
the mother’s programme. A little of 
patience and affection wiU ease up the 
situation. 

The meal-time and the sleeping-time 
problems should be dealt with in the same 
manner. A little of stiffness may now and 
then help. What the mother has to avoid 
is brutal anger and imperiousness. 

The examples discussed above show that 
corporal punishment as the sole method of 
discipline can be easily avoided, if parents 
care to sympathise with child nature. It 
may not, however, be possible, to avoid 
punishment altogether. Parents are not 
robots. They are human beings with blood 
running through their veins, subject to 
anger, irritability and all that. So that a 
harsh word, a frown, a slap now and then 
may appear ever, in a perfect home. But 
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tLese are exceptions, not the rule. Some¬ 
times the deprivation of the thing the 
child loves may put him right. It may be a 
sweet, a toy, an article of dress, or the 
mother’s lap. ‘If punishment is to have 
the right effect, the child must understand 
that the real cause is not the adult but his 
own behaviour. Otherwise it will seem to 
him not punishment but revenge.’ It is 
the right of children to be happy and they 
must be brought up in an atmosphere of 
encouragement, sympathy and security. 
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The ideal child is one who grows up to face 
life unafraid, i.e., is happy and natural with 
adidts and equally happy and friendly with 
other children, who eats, sleeps, plays natu¬ 
rally and fills the house with the joy of life 
which belongs especially to the very young. 

—Mabel Liddiard. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE EXPECTANT MOTHER 

THE expectant mother is the guardian of 
a precious national asset and it is the duty 
of her husband and other members of the 
family to do their best in providing her 
with an atmosphere in which her health is 
kept in condition and her .mental poise is 
not disturbed. The mental states of the 
expectant mother affect the mind of the 
child in the womb. The more free from 
anxiety, worry and irritation is her mind, 
the better for the child. The mother 
should harbour thoughts of health and 
happiness. She should avoid funerals. She 
should read or listen to the stories of the 
brave and the adventurous, of those who 
have overcome obstacles and made admi¬ 
rable achievements in different walks of 
life. She should wish that her child be 
like the heroes who have endeavoured to 
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fight and win freedom and happiness for 
humanity. As much calm and equanimity 
she can enjoy she must enjoy. She should 
have full eight hours’ sleep during the 
night and, if possible, a siesta of an hour or 
two during the day. During the hours of 
rest le«_ her relax herself completely. If 
she can get respite from domestic duties 
she may go out for a walk, but on no 
account should she take any vigorous and 
tiring exercise. 

The question of diet is important. The 
idea that a woman with child ought to take 
more than her normal, because, besides 
herself, she has to supply nourishment to 
the child, is wrong. In fact she should 
not over-feed herself. It is not the 
quantity but the right type of food that 
matters. The growing baby draws calcium 
and iron from the body of the mother. 
Hence, some women grow very pale and 
anaemic during pregnancy. The loss of 
iron from their bodies is not made up for 
by the food they take. 
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Vegetarian diet is most suitable, especi¬ 
ally, after the third or fourth month when 
the bulk of the body has increased and is 
daily increasing. The ideal menu should 
include milk, ghee or butter, eggs, seasonal 
vegetables, cereals and seasonal fruits like 
oranges, apples and mangoes. Among the 
nuts almonds are the best for the expectant 
mother. They can be taken with or with¬ 
out skin as suits a particular care. If the 
weather is not very hot an ounce of almond 
oil in a cup of milk taken at bed-time or 
in the morning during the last two months 
keep up the strength of the mother and 
helps delivery. 

THE FIRST YEAR 

Rearing the child is a hard job, yet every 
normal mother takes to it naturally and most 
pleasantly. Highly educated women who 
feel that education has made them some¬ 
thing other than women may be hard put 
to when they become mothers. “They 
have received their education in such tight, 
neat little packages that they cannot see 
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why motherhood cannot be taught in that 
way and approach it with an objectivity and 
efficiency that are entirely unsuited to the 
mother s role. In spite of all her intellec¬ 
tual education let every such woman 
become as primitive as she can, and accept 
the situation in a simple, unaffected manner. 

After the birth of the child the wife, 
no doubt, becomes the mother but she 
should not forget that she is still the wife. 
The child should not engross all her atten¬ 
tion, so that the husband and the home are 
neglected. If she does that, the husband will 
feel that the new-comer is an intruder and 
may be reluctant to show as much enthu¬ 
siasm as he should. This may have harmful 
consequences for the psychological make-up 
of the child, for we have already said that 
the emotional attitude of the father is as 
important for the proper emotional growth 
of the child as that of the mother. On the 
other hand, every husband should know 
that nothing pleases a wife more than the 
waim inteiest which he evinces for the 
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THE FIRST YEAR 

baby from the very first day of his birth. 
Fathers, generally, do not display enough 
of warmth until the child has begun to sit, 
crawl and lisp. If they became a little mote 
domesticated their partners would be. 
greatly heartened. 

We shall, now, discuss a few broad prin¬ 
ciples that will help the mother during the 
first year. It should be remembered that 
there is no substitute for a mother. If a 
nurse is engaged she should not take the 
place of the mother; she should always 
remain ‘ second in command.’ 

The mother should make no distinction 
between a male and a female child. Male 
or female, once born, parents should accept 
the child and put their heart and soul into 
his or her welfare. If there is any disap¬ 
pointment regarding the sex of the baby, 
even unexpressed, the child will sense it 
and start his life with a jerry foundation. 

The mother’s task is twofold : to give the 
child love, a sense of security and confi¬ 
dence ; and make him self-reliant and inde¬ 
pendent. The two are not contradictory 
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and can be achieved through judicious love. 

The child should not be kept in the arms 
of the mother or nurse for hours and hours 
together. He should be left in the cot to 
sleep or kick or coo at his own convenience. 
At night he should be put in a separate 
bed. Regarding this rule an exception may 
sometimes be made during the first month 
and a half. The mother should never leave 
the baby alone to cry. She should remain 
as much as possible within earshot of him 
during the early weeks and months of his 
life.’ At bed-time the lights in the room 
should be put off. The baby 1 will soon 
learn that the hours of darkness are meant 
for sleep.’ A healthy baby falls asleep 
without much ado. If a baby cries and does 
not sleep, the cause must be discovered. 
Generally it is some physical ailment that 
disturbs his sleep. In no case aids like 
rocking in the arms should be resorted to. 
They are inconvenient for the mother and 
psychologically harmful to the baby. 

The baby should be breast-fed for six or 
seven months. During these months the 
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mother’s milk is the best food for the baby. 
The mother gets an inward gratification 
when the baby sucks her breasts. Self- 
centred women overwhelmed by personal 
vanities sacrifice this gratification and leave 
the baby at the mercy of the bottle. Or a 
too-civilised mother obsessed with rhe idea 
of scientific accuracy “ may feel that her 
baby is being better served by being given 
an exact number of ounces of a highly 
sterilized food, from a bottle, on a given 
stroke of time by a stiffly starched nurse 
rather than by being held in her own arms 
to enjoy that security and gratification and 
realization of being loved by the most 
important person in the world that only 
comes with breast-feeding." 

The baby, on the other hand, when feed¬ 
ing at the breast gets sensuous gratification 
and a feeling of security and of being loved. 
The baby who has had no breast-feeding 
grows up into an adult who may always 
suffer from a sense of want, and be never 
satisfied with anything in life. 
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If breast-feeding is not possible, the 
cow’s milk and the bottle are the next best 
substitutes. Some mothers give one feed 
a day of a cow’s milk after the first month 
along with breast-feeding. This practice 
makes weaning easier. The cow’s milk we 
get in India is not very thick and no water 
need be added to it. Such milk mixed 
with water may upset the ‘ tummy ’ of the 
baby. The following simple rules may be 
borne in mind by the mother during the 
period of lactation 

1. The mother’s own food should be 
light and nourishing. 

2. She should consume a seer or a seer 
and a half of milk daily. 

0. The baby should be fed every three 
hours during the first three months. The 
last feed should be at 10 p.m. and the first 
at 6 a.m. The instinct and experience of 
the mother will help her better than any 
such rule of thumb. Certain babies require 
feeding after every two hours and certain 
others a feed at mid-night or in the small 
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hours of the morning. The mother should 
be prepared to meet these demands. 

4. While feeding the mother should 
sit up and hold the baby in a comfortable 
position. Let her smile and whistle and 
talk to him in a loving manner and then 
give him a breast. He should not be 
removed from this breast until he has had 
the last drops because with these drops he 
gets the real cream. 

5. When he is awake he should be 
given a light rattle to play with. The 
father or some other member of the 
family or the nurse may play with him 
without taking him up in the arms. 

6. After the third month the interval 
of feeding should be increased to four 
hours. 

7. One or two spoon-fuls of the juice 
of orange or tomato or grapes may be 
added to day feeds after two months. If 
the baby is weak cod-liver or halibut-liver 
oil should be given him in winter. 

IccDiliiicsS' The mother has to look ro 
the cleanliness of the baby and not 
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the baby himself. Hence, the baby should 
never be scolded when he is not clean. 
Daily bath is a necessity in a country like 
India. In winter morning bath is enough 
but in summer two or three baths with 
cool water may be needed. In winter 
tepid water should be used for bath. 
Water warmed in the sun is very healthful. 
In winter the baby may be massaged with 
ghee and then left to play in the sun for 
half an hour before he is bathed with tepid 
water and soap. Mothers who are not too 
modern will find ghee-massage in winter 
extremely useful for the growing baby. 
In rainy season the use of a medicated soap 
is necessary. While washing the baby 
neck, wrists, the back, palms of the hands, 
knees and the space behind the ears should 
be especially attended to. 

More important than the daily bath is 
the bladder and bowel evacuation. The 
baby gets sensuous gratification when 
the bladder and the bowels function in a 
natural, unhampered manner. An intelli¬ 
gent mother, if she feeds the baby at 
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regular intervals, will very easily discover 
the times of evacuation and will be able 
to adjust her programme accordingly. If 
sometimes, the routine fails she should not 
fuss over it and create a sensation in the 
presence of the baby. Nor should she 
insist on bowel and bladder control 
according to her own time-table during 
the first year. This conduct of hers means 
interference with natural functions. The 
baby, however small, resents it and this 
resentment may be responsible for physical 
ailments or the production of many a 
wrong character-trait. 

Weaning. Weaning marks a difficult 
stage in the development of the child. 
The process of weaning should be intro¬ 
duced after the sixth month and may be 
continued for three months, reducing one 
feed a fortnight. Sudden weaning is 
harmful. It gives a shock to the child 
from which he may never recover through¬ 
out his life. You are taking away from 
him one of the greatest pleasures, and the 
deprivation should be slow and steady. 
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The child should be slowly adjusted to the 
sacrifice he is required to make. The 
sacrifice has to be made. Realities of life 
demand it. Some mothers continue breast¬ 
feeding for a considerably long time, even 
beyond two years. This is harmful. 
Psychological research has shown that a. 
child over-fed at the breast develops 
unhealthy character-traits, such as expecting 
too much from the world, always feeling 
that something will turn up, and spending 
money too liberally. The process of 
weaning should be complete by the ninth 
or tenth month. 

Teething , When the first teeth appear 
the baby is ready for solid food. Along 
with milk and fruit juice he can, now, have 
plain unseasoned and unspiced solid food, 
like rusks, butter and seasonal fruits which 
are not very acid and are not hard to 
digest. Banana is not a good fruit at this 
stage. Biscuits of cheap variety should be 
avoided, and that swollen thing with a 
brown head made of white flour known as 
‘double roti ’ should not be preferred to a 
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fresh chapatti made of ‘atta\ Half boiled 
eggs, juice of meat and easily digestible 
cooked vegetables may be included in his 
menu by the end of the first year. 

Teething is often accompanied with 
physical ailments which should be carefullly 
attended to. The baby feels pain in the 
gums, is restless and wants to bite. He 
may be given a bone-ring to bite on or a 
hard rusk or crust to chew. The baby 
should have as much rest as possible. His 
mouth should be kept clean, because he feels 
an urge to put all sorts of things into it and 
is in danger of getting infection. Calcium 
in some form administered to the baby 
when he is cutting teeth always helps. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE SECOND YEAR 

IN the second year most children can 
sit, crawl and also walk. They, now, be¬ 
come toddlers and the movement for life 
and growth becomes explicit. This is the 
time when both the father and mother 
must be keenly interested in the everyday 
progress of their child. He wants the love 
and care of both, and if they respond with 
equal enthusiasm he will be able to move 
towards his goal without any serious 
obstacle. If one of the parents during 
these years of growth shows over-indul¬ 
gence or neglect the child is bound to 
develop wrong character-traits. If, however, 
‘both the father and mother help the child 
in a reasonable manner he will grow 
unhampered. He will love both the parents 
and get his inspiration from both, the boy, 
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of course, mainly emulating the father, and 
the girl the mother. 

The food of the toddler should be well- 
balanced. He needs proteins for growth 
and carbohydrates and fats for energy. 
Excess of any of these will make him sick. 
For instance, an excess of meat or dal, 
sweets or butter and ghee will upset his 
stomach. Bread (of atta and not of maida) 
and milk should form the basic foods for 
every child in India. Even the poorest 
child should be provided with bread and 
milk. To these may be added butter or 
ghee, meat or dal, eggs, leafy vegetables, 
fruits and nuts. There may be certain 
foods which are allergen to a particular 
child and these the mother will discover 
very soon and will not include them in his 
menu. Children love sweets but parents 
should see that sweets do not form part of 
their daily menu. Sweets should be given 
occasionally. 

The standard of cleanliness should be 
kept up. Baths should not be omitted. 
Children soil their clothes and limbs 
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than once during the day. The mother 
should not worry over this fact too much. 
She should be prepared for a change and a 
wash. The teeth of the toddler should be 
cleansed daily. His clothes should be loose 
fit and wherever there is severe winter he 
must have something warm next to his skin. 

More important than the above-mention¬ 
ed things is the proper organisation of the 
movement for growth. The form of the 
movement should have independence, self- 
reliance, self-initiative as its chief charac¬ 
teristics ; the goal of the movement should 
be co-operation and social feeling. The 
woes of India can be traced back to a lack 
of social feeling. The hope of India lies in 
the strength and immensity of this feeling 
generated in her children through proper 
training in the home and school. “The 
mother s bounden duty, says Adlei in 
Social Interest, “from the view-point of 
historical development and of society, is to 
make the child as early as possible a partner, 
a fellow being who willingly gives help and 
willingly allows himself to be helped when 
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his powers are unequal to his task. Volumes 
could be written about ‘the well-tuned’ 
child. Here we must be content to point 
out that the child ought to feel himself a 
member with equal rights in the home, 
taking a growing interest in his father, his 
brothers and his sisters, and soon also in 
all other persons. Thus at afi early age he 
will cease to be a burden and become a 
partner.” By the sixth year'the child 
should be able to feel that he can do and 
achieve things, that he is significant among 
those he lives, and that he is willing to 
co-operate with them. To achieve this 
aim parents should remember the following 
rules :— 

1. Do not interfere with any of the 
activities of the child until you feel that he 
is really in danger. 

2. Never help him in any task equal to 
his capacity. When he fails encourage 
him to go on until he succeeds. 

3. Do not give him any task unequal to 
his capacity. 

4. If he has any defect never mention it 
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5. Do not belittle him by comparing 
him with those who are superior to him in 
some respect. 

6. When there is more than one child 
in the family show marked preference to 
none. 

7. When the child falls ill or receives 
an injury never show panic. If you do so 
you will never inspire him with courage 
and confidence. On seeing that he is too 
much mothered when ill, he may not like 
to get well or at least linger long in the 
after-effects of his illness. 

8. The more he remains away from his 
mother and father and among his play¬ 
mates, the better for him. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THREE TO SIX YEARS 

FROM three to six years is the age of 
learning. The method of learning is play. 
The child craves for activity and learns by 
doing. Parents should supply the child 
with suitable toys and all other facilities to. 
learn through play. If they create a free, 
unhampered atmosphere in the home and 
find a healthy atmosphere for him outside 
the home they will enable him to grow 
into a fine personality. Parents should 
remember that a child is a child. He is an 
egotist and slowly moves towards co-opera¬ 
tion. He has no sense of neatness and 
cleanliness. He has no idea regarding the 
costliness or otherwise of things. He will 
break a gold watch with the same indiffer¬ 
ence as a piece of china. “The hardest 
lesson”, says Neill, “we adults have had to 
learn is that children have no regard for 
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property. They do not destroy deliberately ; 

they destroy it unconsciously”.“The 

tragedy of adults is that they have grown 
up and and have forgotten their childhood.” 
If parents appreciate the above characteris¬ 
tics of childhood they will not flare up 
when order in the home in one form or 
another is disturbed through the activities 
of their children. Instead of spanking 
them they will sympathetically make them 
understand the meaning of the disturbance 
and its consequences. In this way there 
will be far less repetition of such disturb¬ 
ances than it is possible under the rule of 
punishment. 

The nails of the child should be kept 
well-trimmed. His eyes should be washed 
and teeth cleaned daily at the time of the 
bath. Up to the fifth year or about the 
mother should clean the teeth of the 
child herself. After that the child should 
be able to do the cleaning himself. He 
can be given some dentifrice, powder or 
paste, which he may apply with a clean 
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index finger or he may be given the ‘datan\ 
the popular twig. 

By the fifth year the child should have 
learnt to appreciate the cleanliness of the 
rooms in which he lives. But parents 
should not expect the child to do what 
they themselves do not do. For instance, 
if they are in the habit of spitting on the 
floor or behind the doors they should not 
expect the child to do otherwise. In every 
home there should b.e spittoons, dust-bins 
and waste-paper baskets put up at con¬ 
venient places, and parents should scrupul¬ 
ously use them themselves. If sometime 
the child neglects to use them the father 
or the mother, whoever may be near, 
should at once point out to him that he has 
not done the right thing and ask him to do 
it in his or her presence. In this way the 
right habit will be formed. Parents should 
take a vow that they will never throw 
rubbish in the street, nor will they ever 
ask the child to evacuate in the street 
gutter. These are civic sins which should 
become a thing of the past. 
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The child should wash his hands before 
taking meals. It is presumed here that the 
parents do the same. On more than one 
occasion the child, hurriedly coming back 
from play, will want to eat immediately 
and will refuse to wash his hands. No ex¬ 
ception should be allowed. Parents should 
insist on his hands being washed before the 
child touches food. The child may cry, 
scream and howl but the parents should 
not give in. 

We have already said that common meals 
should be encouraged. In most cases it 
will not be possible to make all meals 
common. The evening meal may be the 
only meal which the whole of the family 
can take together. In this circle the child 
should feel as significant as any other 
member of the group. If he likes to talk 
about his play and companions he should 
be allowed to do so. Parents should give 
him an eager hearing. About the age 
of five and after the child shows a taste 
for certain particular articles of food. 
Parents will do well to ask the child as to 
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what he will have for dinner or breakfast. 
This will give him a sense of significance 
and also an occasion to make personal 
decisions. Sometimes the child will himself 
ask for a particular thing to be cooked. 
His request should never go unheeded. If 
there is more than one child.in the family 
and all of them make a separate demand, 
all the demands should be gently discussed 
with them and met by turns. 

By the end of the sixth year the psycho¬ 
logical weaning of the child should become 
complete. A psychologically weaned child 
is he who can wash and dress himself, who 
can eat without the aid of parents, who 
has made friends outside the home, who 
has interests which enable him to remain 
away from his parents without having a 
feeling of separateness. The child who 
cries whenever he meets with the least 
obstacle, who weeps when the father or the 
mother or both cannot take him out with 
them, who has little craving to seek com¬ 
panions outside the home, is a child in 
whose case the training has gone wrong, 
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The right development of the personality 
implies interest in the world outside itself. 
The more the personality goes outside 
itself the better its development. Parents, 
at this age, will do well to have birds like 
the parrot or animals like the dog and the 
cat in the house. Let the child absorb 
himself in taking care of them. In the 
absence of a garden attached to the house, 
parents should have a few flower-pots 
which the child would love to tend. He 
will really enjoy his job and will be able to 
expand his personality. 

Children should be taken to all the jaunts 
they can go to. They should have experi¬ 
ences of new men and new things. Festivals 
and other auspicious days should be cele¬ 
brated with enthusiasm and children should 
be encouraged to offer as much help as 
they wish to in making such occasions a 
success. Children’s birthdays should be 
celebrated with eclat and parents should 
never make them occasions for self-adver¬ 
tisement. On children’s birthdays only 
children should be invited. The child 
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whose birthday is to be celebrated should 
be asked to invite his own friends. The 
mother should arrange for sweets and 
games and children should have a grand 
time for a few hours. Two rules should be 
remembered here. First, always respect 
your children’s friends. Second, always 
respect your children in the presence of 
their friends. These are little things but 
they go to the making of a self-respecting 
and dignified personality. 

When some body dies in the family 
mourning should be as short as possible. 
All conventional mournings, continuing 
for days and months, should be banned by 
the state. Very often children ask questions 
at the death of a child or a grown-up in 
the family or neighbourhood. ‘ Where 
has he gone ? Won’t he come back ?’ 
Without any emotion on the part of 
parents and in a natural manner children 
should be given the truth, that all crea¬ 
tures—animals, plants and men—are born, 
grow to maturity, become old and then die. 
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But sometimes pre-mature deaths also take 
place. 

A word may be said about clothes. 
About the age of five children should be 
asked as to what colour they affect. 
Some parents feel that children have no 
idea of selection at that age. They are 
mistaken. They do not care to appreciate 
that children are children and that they 
should not be judged by adult standards. 
In allowing them to make decisions of 
their own we are laying the foundations of 
self-directed personalities. Every morning 
after a wash children show a desire to put 
on frocks and shirts of their own choice. 
Let them have their choice. If, however, 
the mother feels that a particular child 
wants a gala dress and there is no occasion 
for it, let her gently argue with the child 
and in a sympathetic manner tell him the 
reasons why he should not put on that 
dress that day. Of course, the mother 
can silence the child with a slap. But 
this conduct of hers will never allow the 
child to develop self-respect. 
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Let children have freedom to solve their 
little problems themselves. Let not grown¬ 
ups show their importance and superiority 
by offering solutions of their own. Children 
already know the strength and superiority 
of adults. Why should the latter be keen 
on asserting it, thus depriving the former 
of the opportunities for developing self- 
reliance. “ There is nothing more pathetic 
than the child who has the misfortune to 
inherit parents who refuse to allow him to 
grow up ; who deny him opportunities for 
developing a personality from the mental 
characteristics with which he was originally 
endowed ; who entertain certain pre¬ 
conceived ideas as to just what he should 
do and what he should think, and who 
resent any deviation that nature may bring 
about in this development.” 

SEX 

Much has, of late, been written on sex 
in children and much fetish has been made 
of the researches of psycho-analysts. 
Children have sexual organs just as they 
‘ have eyes, ears and noses. These organs 
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slowly develop with the rest of the body 
and become mature at puberty. Their use 
is associated with adjustment to another 
person. This adjustment is called marriage. 
But harmony in marriage depends on the 
rightly-developed personality, the person¬ 
al^ that can love, co-operate and make 
sacrifices for his partner. It is said : Give 
children sex-knowledge ; not to give it is 
a psychological blunder and an intellectual 
sin. It is true that this knowledge should 
be given but all such knowledge is useless 
if the development of the personality has 
gone wrong. No knowledge will put in 
the capacity for love and co-operation if 
it was not developed during the early years 
of growth. 

What the psychologist urges is that 
children should not have any false notions 
about facts relating to sex. They should 
not have in their minds any fear or anxiety 
connected with sex. They should take sex 
as naturally as they take other bodily 
functions Sex knowledge is like any 
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other knowledge. It should be given 
naturally and truthfully. It should be 
graded according to the needs of children. 
Up to the age of seven or eight they do not 
need more than simple answers to questions 
about their birth. Just before puberty they 
should be told all about the coming changes 
and their meaning. Before marriage they 
should be acquainted with conjugal 
relations, both mental and physical. 

The following conversation took place 
between Sudarshan and Nirmala (ages five 
plus and six plus) within my hearing. 

Sudarshan : From where are we born ? 

Nirmala : From the tummy of mamma. 

Sudarshan : We come through the 
mouth. Legs come out 
first, then the trunk, then 
the head. Are we not, 
then, drenched in saliva ? 

Nirmala : Fool, we come out through 
the navel. 

Sudarshan : No. 

Nirmala : Yes. 
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No. Yes. No. Yes. At this stage I 
intervened. ‘I’ll tell you. The baby is 
made in the tummy of mamma. First it is 
a wee little thing, and grows for nine 
months. Then it is large enough to be 
born. It does not come out from the 
mouth, nor through the navel. It comes 
outside through a special passage in the 
lower part of the body, Women make 
water through the same passage. That is 
the passage for the baby to come out. You 
understand it, now. The nurse helps the 
baby to come out.’ 

Sudarshan : 'Daddy, I came out from your 
tummy and Nimi from mamma’s.’ 

No, said I, all babies come from 
women’s.’ 

Sudarshan : 'No, daddy, boys come from 
men and girls from women.’ 

‘No, sonnie.’ 

The children were satisfied and the topic 
of conversation was changed. 
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There isn’t a problem child ; there is only a 
problem parent. 

—Heill 
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CHAPTER XV 
PROBLEMS 

CHILDREN’S problems are innumerable. 
Only a few common ones will be taken up 
here. Effort should be made to understand 
the meaning of the peculiar behaviour of 
the child by discovering its cause. The 
cure lies in removing the cause. 

Thumb-sucking. Some children suck 
their thumbs from the very first day of 
their lives. But as soon as they learn to 
make use of their hands and arc able to 
handle toys they give up the habit. Thumb¬ 
sucking gives pleasure. It is a substitute 
for breast-feeding. Children who have 
had no breast-feeding or less than they 
particularly need are likely to persist in 
thumb-sucking. The mother of a thumb- 
sucker should increase his sucking time, 
The thumb may be bandaged with a clean 
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cloth, or a stiff cuff may be sown to the 
middle of the arm of the shirt. 

Sometimes thumb-sucking persists in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth year and even 
beyond. An effort to check the child 
disturbs him violently and in certain cases 
brings on illness. Thumb-sucking of this 
type is a psycnological malady. The child 
sucks the thumb when alone; at night 
when going to sleep and keeps to it 
throughout the night; when feeling dis¬ 
couraged or frustrated in any of his activi¬ 
ties ; and in states of fear and anxiety. 
Thumb-sucking seems to be a source of 
consolation to him. It is an aid or a 
support in the hour of difficulty. Such a 
child suffers from a sense of insecurity or 
neglect. He belongs to the category of 
those human beings whose need for affec¬ 
tion is more than normal. Either through 
the behaviour of parents or the birth of a 
second child he falls a prey to the feeling 
of neglect or loss of affection. Thumb¬ 
sucking tells the tale of unconscious anxiety. 
The cure lies in giving the child affection, 
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freedom and play. Outwardly parents 
should show no anxiety, with respect to 
thumb-sucking, particularly in the presence 
of the child. 

Playing ivith excreta. When children, 
during the first year, play with their own 
faeces and urine their mothers worry and 
sometimes too much. On fhe other hand, 
children enjoy playing with something that 
has come out of their own bodies. This is 
one of those moments when mothers should 
control their temper. They should re¬ 
member that children do not play with 
these waste-products alone. They play 
with anything near at hand and excreta 

are the nearest to them. The remedy for 

/ 

this activity of the child lies in a broad 
smile on the face of the mother, an 
immediate wash, and watchfulness in the 
future. 

Clay-eating. Clay-eating appears when 
the child begins to crawl about. He does 
not stick to clay alone. He scrapes plaster 
from the walls v picks up dry leaves, charcoal 
and various other things he can lay his 
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hands on. The more he enjoys eating these 
things, the more the mother is upset and 
very often resorts to punishment. But 
punishment never effects a cure. It only 
forces the child to make use of dodges, and 
that is bad. Some mothers discover the 
various resorts of the child and sprinkle 
powdered chilhes or quinine on the spots 
he uses. The child may be deterred from 
this activity by means of these devices. 
Very often he is not. Mothers should 
remember that almost every child outgrows 
this habit. They may only watch that 
nothing infectious goes into the mouth of 
the child. They should interest the child 
more and more in play. Whenever he 
shows a craving for eating clay he may be 
given powder of parched grams to eat. 

Bsd-wetting. During the first year bed¬ 
wetting is due to neglect and carelessness 
on the part of the mother. Careful mothers 
get to know the hours when the bladder 
has to be evacuated. In very early months 
there may be occasions when the mother 
fails to judge the right time*. She should 
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not feel guilty on that account, but im¬ 
mediately change the wet diaper, 

Bed-wetting may be found in the second, 
third or fourth year or even later. It may 
be due to the fact that a regular habit of 
bladder evacuation has not been formed, 
which with a little effort can be formed at 
any stage. It may also be due to a deep- 
seated mental cause. In such a case bed¬ 
wetting represents a revolt in the unconsci¬ 
ous mind of the child. It is a revolt against 
the treatment meted out to him by those 
who look after him. A certain child feels 
that he is unnecessarily coerced, snubbed 
and imposed upon. The grievance goes 
into the unconscious mind, which adopts 
bed-wetting as a device to irritate and 
inconvenience the undesirable guardian of 
the child. In the same line may be con¬ 
sidered the habit of certain children to get 
up in the middle of the night, sit up in bed 
and ask for water. The cure of bed-wetting 
and other allied activities, which are an 
unconscious revenge on the mother or the 
guardian, '.lies iti finding out the cause of 
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dissatisfaction with an unbiassed mind and 
then removing it. 

Playing tvith organs , Some children are 
found to play with their sexual organs and 
parents are horrified. They come down 
upon poor children with all their wrath, 
telling them that they are guilty of a sin. 
Such a procedure produces a sense of guilt 
in the minds of children and lays the founda¬ 
tion of latei mental troubles, and should, 
therefore, never be adopted. Parents should 
keep in mind the following facts: Children 
are not adults and their playing with their 
organs is not on a par with adult mastur¬ 
bation. There is no sense in regarding 
these organs as dirty. They are as good 
as any other part of the body. When 
children are seen playing with their organs 
parents should not quake in their shoes. 
They should ignore this activity. Children 
outgrow it automatically. The fear that 
the child might persist in the activity can 
be easily allayed by taking care that the 
child is not kept lonely, that he spends 
much of his time among folks of his own 
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age and has various play interests. Effort 
should be made to let the child have an 
absorbing interest in play activities. 

Lying. Lying has more than one cause 
and offers a rich field of study. Some 
children are excessively imaginative. They 
live in fantasy more than in reality. In 
telling things they mix fiction with reality. 
This is not morally bad at that stage, but 
if the trait persists in the adult it will make 
' him an undesirable member of society. 
The child should, therefore, be made to 
live in reality. His life should be filled 
with various external interests. 

Certain children tell lies playfully. They 
like to have a bit of fun with daddy, 
mamma and other persons. This should 
not be considered a fault. 

In certain other children lying takes the 
form of boasting. Such children try to 
emphasise their importance through fibs. 
They are naturally very self-assertive and, 
not being properly handled by their parents, 
they suffer from a sense of inferiority. 
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They simply over-compensate for this 
inferiority by becoming braggarts and wind¬ 
bags. 

Ordinarily, lying is due to the fear of 
punishment. Strict parents who effect 
discipline through severe punishments make 
liars of their children. Children brought 
up in a different atmosphere will never 
become liars. 

Stealing. Stealing is a sign of the exces¬ 
sive strength of the instinct of acquisition. * 
The child who begins to steal at an early 
age shows that a serious want of his is not 
being satisfied. It may be due to the fact 
that he belongs to a poverty-stricken home, 
or his parents are extremely miserly, and in 
order to satisfy his natural want he takes 
to pilfering both inside and outside the 
home. Sometimes stealing is a symptom 
of neglect. Parents deny affection. The 
child, in every act of stealing, unconsciously 
makes an attempt to steal affection from 
others. Different causes operate in differ¬ 
ent stealers, and each stealer must be judged 
according to his own particular difficulty. 
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Refusing to do jobs. Children refuse to 
do jobs for the mother, and she goes to 
pieces. It is about the age of five or six 
that such refusals begin to appear, but it 
is also at this age that the mother expects 
her children to assist her in doing various 
things in the home. It is the age when 
the child has discovered himself and if he 
is busy doing something of his own the 
mother has no right to disturb him. At 
the same time, it is true that at this age the 
child should begin learning to share house¬ 
hold work. To achieve this aim orders arc 
seldom effective. They generally produce 
a revolt in the mind of the child. If the 
mother suggests and requests she will find 
that the child readily carries out her wish, 
unless, of course, he is completely absorbed 
in one of his own activities. There are 
certain things which the mother gets done 
through her servant and if the child is 
asked to do any of those things and he 
refuses, his refusal should not be taken as 
something very unnatural. If refusals appear 
at an earlier age they indicate some form of 
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dissatisfaction with the mother, Dissatis¬ 
faction, for instance, may have arisen because 
the second child has come too soon and the 
first is torn with jealousy. This situation 
makes the case difficult because it requires 
a new adjustment, and not an easy one. 

The Destructive Child. Destruction in a 
child is both normal and abnormal. It is 
normal when it is prompted by curiosity or 
self-assertion. Led by natural curiosity the 
child explores things and tries to know 
what is inside them, and in the process of 
doing so breaks them. Or prompted by 
self-assertion he takes special interest in 
breaking objects in the home. This gives 
him a sense of mastery and control. 
Parents should not fire up over this type 
of destructiveness. It is natural. What 
they ought to do is that they should keep 
valuable objects out of the reach of the 
child, but, at the same time, provide him 
with play-material that will allow him to 
build and destroy. 

But a child may appear habitually 
destructive. When this is the case he is 
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having an unconscious revenge on nis 
parents by destroying their things. It is 
not the child who has to be cured here but 
his parents. They must find out what is 
wrong with their attitude towards him, and 
having found it,, they should immediately 
eschew it. 

The teaser. When an older child teases 
a younger one, back of it is jealousy. The 
younger child enjoys special attention of 
his parents which the older child cannot 
tolerate and thus begins to trouble his 
rival. In this case parents should remove 
the impression of partiality, now and then 
sit down with the child and in a loving 
manner tell him that he is elder; that elder 
children love their younger brothers and 
sisters ; that they take care of them. Let 
the older child develop a patronising 
attitude towards the younger by being 
actively given opportunities to help the 
latter. 

A child may also tease older people, his 
parents and their friends. He may pull 
their garments, make mouths at them or 
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ta^e a pinch off some part of their bodies. 
This is mere playfulness of a self-assertive 
child who spends most of his time among 
adults and is over-solicited. If his action 
is bad, it is the parents who should be 
condemned for it; and if they are anxious 
to correct him they should slowly wean 
him from themselves. 

The Peevish Child. The child, who asks 
for things half-crying ; who weeps when he 
does not get anything immediately; who 
gets angry very easily, is the peevish child. 
He becomes almost a nuisance in the home. 
He is generally the nervous child whose 
body is in need of calcium. He is also the 
child who has been over-mothered. Proper 
diet and a new attitude on the part of 
parents will slowly cure him. 

The Irascible Child. The irascible child 
displays fits of anger, creates scenes at the 
slightest provocation and falls into tantrums 
when you least expect it. Here also the 
cause may be physical. Perhaps the child 
is ill-nourished and needs a more balanced 
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diet. Or 1 a child who does not sleep long 
enough, or soundly enough when he does 
sleep; who is constantly stimulated by people 
in his home or by strangers; or who is 
nagged about this or that; will be apt to 
fall into a tantrum on slight cause . 1 Or a 
child may have discovered that cantrums 
are the best way to bend parents to his will. 
If parents want to cure such a child they 
should harden themselves a bit and ignore 
the tantrums completely. They should 
quietly leave his presence when he flies 
into rage. 

The Shy Child. A child may become 
shy because he is much repressed by his 
parents. Or shyness may be due to an 
inferiority feeling which does not allow 
the child to look straight into the eyes of 
others and has blocked his desire to meet 
other people. For this shyness parents are 
responsible. They require to be re-educated 
themselves and provide the child with a 
healthier atmosphere. 

Some children seem to be naturally shy 
of sti angers, a hey show this tendency 
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even during the first year. Sudarshan is 
an apt example. In the very first year 
he cried whenever any person other than 
his parents took him in his arms. Later 
on, in the second and third year he was 
found to avoid all new-comers in the house. 
When brought before them he would begin 
to weep. No special anxiety was shown 
on this account, but opportunities were 
always sought to bring him into contact 
with new people. Sympathetic coaxing 
was the sole method adopted, and it worked. 
By the age of five he was able to shed most 
of his shyness. 
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Family life is not a static thing but a 
continuous adjustment ; not a happy 
enduring but a happy beginning, and how 
happy the ending ivill be no one can tell 
until both are dead. 

— Gruenberg. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CONJUGAL HARMONY 

THE last chapter ought to have been the 
first, for without conjugal harmony all 
talk about the training of children is sheer 
bunkum. A happy married life is the only 
foundation on which the superstructure 
of a family, healthy in mind and body, 
stands. All rules and programmes to • 
organise the life of the child draw their 
sustenance from the couple w T hose hearts 
are united in love, whose faces glow with 
satisfaction and whose eyes beam with joy, 
the like of which does not exist outside 
themselves. 

Happiness in marriage does not come 
for the asking. It is the result of an adjust¬ 
ment which is achieved through effort. 
A prelude of courtship and romance gives 
no guarantee that the adjustment will be 
easily made. A marriage of convenience 
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has as good a chance of subsequent happi¬ 
ness as that preceded by romantic love. 
In fact, marriages of the former kind have 
a better record of happiness than those of 
the latter. To achieve a happy married 
life one need not fall in love. Slowly and 
steadily one must climb to the peak of 
mutual understanding and there stand in 
love , steadfast and firm enjoying the sooth¬ 
ing breezes of mutual courtesy, respect and 
confidence. “ The phrase ‘And so they 
were married, and lived happily ever after.’ 
‘ comes out of the fairy-tales and belongs to 
them.” 

‘ The mind creates the situation,’ and the 
minds of the couple must be adequately 
prepared before the fateful knot is tied. 
In the past, perhaps, the problem of married 
love was not acute enough to deserve a 
discussion. Marriages were made in heaven. 
The marriage bond was sacred. The girl 
came and without a second thought merged 
herself in her lord. But, now, women have 
discovered themselves and become conscious 
of the fact that they are in no sense the 
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weaker sex. Marriage no longer means 
a woman tied to a man in weal and woe. 
It has become a reciprocal relation, a part¬ 
nership between two personalities, fully 
aware of their worth. This raises the 
problem of mutual adjustment. 

Men and women must understand that 
they have different natures. Man is more 
intellectual and woman is more emotional. 
Consequently, she is more changeful and 
variable ; but she is endowed with some¬ 
thing that man lacks, and that is insight and 
intuition. Man is more ego-centric and 
self-assertive, woman more altero-centric 
and submissive. These characteristics have 
led certain people to say that man and 
woman are poles apart. Yet they attract 
each other. It is the law of the attraction 
of opposites that seems to work here. They 
unite into a single bond, called marriage. 
The strength of the bond depends on 
mutual understanding and the respect that 
is born of it. To achieve it is a patient- 
task because it involves the smoothing 
away of the rough edges of two persona- 
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lilies. Individual idiosyncrasies and various 
circumstances of life may stand in the way 
of harmony being effected. 

Causes leading to disharmony may be 
put under two heads : external and internal. 
External causes relate to differences of 
circumstances in which the two partners 
were brought up. For instance, difference 
of class. One of the partners belongs to a 
high and rich family, the other to an aver¬ 
age or a poor family. In such a marriage 
there is a likelihood of disharmony creeping 
in. Particularly, a girl coming from a rich 
home, accustomed to a higher standard of 
living may find it difficult to adapt herself 
to a lower standard that obtains in her 
husband’s home. The dissatisfaction may 
not be expressed but it is there and will 
not allow the at-oneness of the partners 
to be achieved easily. One is on a safer 
ground if one chooses a partner belonging 
to one’s own material level. 

Differences in religious beliefs may create 
much trouble. It is always safe if you 
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choose a partner belonging to your own 
religion. But there is no danger of step¬ 
ping out of your own religious creed if 
you have no religion at heart, if your 
religion is confined only to paper. As one 
watches the march of events one feels that 
in the near future religious differences will 
be no obstacle to marriages. 

Again, differences in nationalities may 
lead to serious difficulties. 1 he first glow 
of passion that brings the two together 
soon fades and is even extinguished when 
realities of life press in upon the couple 
with all their force. Marriage is a diffi¬ 
cult journey through life. It is not a 
pleasure trip that ends after the honey¬ 
moon. Different nationalities have different 
cultures, and it is not only possible but 
strongly probable that the two will not 
combine into one. There is, however, a 
possibility of harmony, here, if one of the 
partners is prepared to sacrifice his or her 
own point of view, and is completely 
converted to that of the other. 
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We may also mention the difference 
between the cultural level of the partners. 
If the husband is highly cultured and the 
wife falls much below his level, it is ten to 
one that there will be no harmony in such 
a wedlock. Culture has three sides, intel¬ 
lectual, moral and aesthetic. When girls 
were not educated, through sheer good 
breeding they had their moral and aesthetic 
side quite developed and most of them 
made very good partners. But now the 
intellectual side of girls is at a premium ; 
and middle-aged men or even younger (who 
were married when the educated girl had 

not come into existence or at least did not 

( 

enjoy such popularity) otherwise very happy 
in their homes, feel a sense of inferiority 
and some dissatisfaction, though it may 
never be expressed. Sentimental among 
them feel that they have been cheated by 
Fate, and that they deserved better at the 
hands of God. They have made their lives a 
hell. They dream of a new and funny order 
of society and get vicarious satisfaction by 
lingering long over the columns of news- 
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papers that announce matrimonial alliarfces. 
Such men need re-education. They should 
know that they are creatures of circum¬ 
stances. They should not look down upon 
their partners, nor blame the order of 
society in which they have to live, but 
curse Nature that brought them Jinto this 
world so many years earlier. But it is 
useless to curse nature ; only fools do it. 

Before entering into a* matrimonial 
alliance the cultural level of the future 
partner in life should be seriously con¬ 
sidered. It is not recommended here that 
the two should have exactly the same 
cultural level but there should be no tear¬ 
ful disparity. 

There is one more external cause of 
disharmony in marriage that may be men¬ 
tioned. It is the bad health of the partners. 
If either partner suffers from a disease 
which disturbs life, especially sex life, 
dissatisfaction is inevitable. It may not 
come to the surface. It may express itself 
in many symbolic ways. In fact, conjugal 
dissatisfaction,* if not openly displayed, 
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sho *vs itself in general irritability, loss of 
interest in the home or even in life itself. 

To come to internal causes. They relare 
to differences of temperament and charac¬ 
ter. both psychological and moral. In the 
first place, there are certain types of 
husbands and wives that are apt to create 
worries for themselves. The first type is 
the egotist, the self-centred person who 
loves his own point of view too much 
and is anxious that others should accept it 
without resistance. As a husband the 
egotistic person makes undue demands on 
his wife. Even in little things, when she 
ought to have perfect liberty, he imposes 
himself upon her. If the wife submits to 
him life moves on smoothly, but the real 
charm of marriage-partnership does not 
exist. If the wife is also egotistic a different 
situation is created. She may openly con¬ 
tradict her husband at every point, and a 
cat and dog life will ensue. Or she may 
not contradict him because of her moral 
and religious ideals. What happens in 
such a case is that she represses her indig- 
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nation, which, later on, comes out in 
symbolic forms. She begins to break things,. 
or forget doing things, in spite of all her 
conscious efforts not to do so. Consequent¬ 
ly, a number of worries are created in the 
home. Again, the wife may be egotistic 
and the husband very submissive. Life in 
this case will be quiet and easy, but no 
woman in her heart of hearts enjoys the 
companionship of a hen-pecked husband. 
She enjoys a bit of resistance and aggression 
more than blind submission on the part of 
hei husband. In order to have real harmony 
based on love there should be sacrifices on 
both sides and a complete appreciation of 
each other’s point of view. 

The second type is the passive, womanish 
husband. Not only does he love his wife 
but also craves to be loved by her in an 
active sense. Wise wives readily under¬ 
stand the situation and all goes well. If 
however, a wife does not care to meet this 
situation, dissatisfaction will be displayed 
in various ways. 
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The third type is that of idealistic hus¬ 
bands, who before marriage, have extraordi¬ 
narily high notions regarding the home and 
the queen of the home. After marriage most 
often their dreams are shattered. Their 
wives cannot come up to their unearthly 
expectations. Life to such husbands becomes 
a vale of tears and to their wives an unex¬ 
pected tragedy. 

The ambitious husband is another type 
who destroys conjugal harmony. He may 
have material, intellectual or spiritual 
ambitions. He neglects his wife or at least 
does not give her as much attention as she 
deserves. A wife also may be of this typt., 
though the number of such women is not 
yet large. There is nothing wrong in 
being ambitious, but an ambition should 
not so absorb a person that he loses touch 
with those nearest him. 

Another big cause of disharmony is 
infidelity which may come from either side. 
There are certain factors that may lead to 
it. The first is the sexual incapacity of 
either partner. The second is the over- 
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sexuality of either. Thirdly, one may fall 
much below the other’s standard of beauty 
and charm. This applies generally to men 
in India, where the couple are mostly 
ignorant of each other before marriage, 
and this becomes an important factor in 
leading to infidelity. Sometimes a person 
is a mere money-hunter, and if he does not 
get the amount of dowry or money in 
some other form which he expected, he 
falls foul of his wife. 

Another cause of infidelity is the barren¬ 
ness of the partner. The wish for a child 
is deep-seated in human nature. In the 
woman it is one of the strongest wishes. 
It has been truly said that what is work to 
man is maternity to woman. Deep down 
in her heart a woman feels that she is not 
complete unless she has a child of her own 
to look after. In the absence of a child 
her grief is inconsolable. If the craving 
becomes morbid she may be tempted to 
go out of wedlock. The husband generally 
blames the wife for her barrenness, but 
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at the same time, feels a sense of inferiority 
which is more or less unconscious. Thus, 
dissatisfaction on both sides may lead to 
unhappiness. But disharmony may not 
ensue. The partners may share each 
other’s sorrow and may be drawn closer 
together. 

Lastly, we may consider purely psycholo¬ 
gical cases, in whom a reversal of the sex 
impulse has taken place. Sex impulse has 
two stages: the impulse to approach and 
the desire for satisfaction. Reversal may 
affect either of the two stages and give us 
two types. The first type is averse to 
going near the opposite sex. This happens 
either because the sex impulse has deviated 
into homo-sexual channels or owing to 
some conflict in the unconscious mind the 
opposite sex does not draw, nay, even 
appears disgusting. The second type has 
no aversion for the sight or the company 
of the opposite sex, but has a great aversion 
to the sexual act. This is'also the result of 
an unconscious conflict. It may be the 
sense of inferiority or the sense of guilt in 
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the unconscious mind which as a measure 
of self-defence puts up pious prohibitions 
Such t3 7 pes should not be led into wedlock 
unless they are first psycho-analysed and 
re-educated. 

We have given some of the major causes 
leading to rupture in marriage. It should 
be remembered that complete absence 
of friction is not found in any healthy 
marriage. If marriage is a union of two 
personalities and not of sticks and stones, a 
point to point agreement is neither possible 
not desirable. A difference now and then, 
and a resistance here and there break the 
dull monotony of life. ‘ Such is the 
nature of man and woman that a certain 
amount of opposition is necessary to make 
them display their full powers, to keep 
their interest alive and avoid boredom.’ 

There is a limit to healthy hostility, 
beyond which it should be deliberately 
prevented. Leaving aside a few hard and 
abnormal cases it can be prevented, 
Marriage is an art. The technique of the 
att has to be mastered. A happy marriage is 
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always inspired by love. Facts which 
destroy love or which do not allow it to 
grow must be guarded against. 

Love has three stages of development. 
The first stage consists in the approach to 
the object. In order to satisfy this stage 
the object of approach should be such as 
draws. This means that the selection of 
the partner is most important. The second 
stage of love is surrender. Self-surrender 
is primarily based on the appreciation of 
the object of love. True appreciation 
follows understanding. In married love 
understanding implies a knowledge of the 
nature of the opposite sex in general and 
a thorough acquaintance with the tempera¬ 
ment, habits and the point of view of the 
particular partner, which is a matter, not 
of days or months but of years. The third 
stage is the reciprocal response and mutual 
surrender. This stage naturally follows 
from the other two and is the crowning 
glory of married love. When this stage is 
reached the couple is ready to meet every 
demand of life with courage. Happiness 
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in marriage is the fruit of effort, and ever 
renewed effort. Cheap and easy divorces 
do not bring happiness. They indicate 
the defeat of human personality. Nor do 
trial marriages bring happiness. They do 
not really try the partners in weal or woe. 
The idea, that a marriage is a/trial and 
the relation can be snapped any moment, 
does not allow the two personalities to 
appear before each other in naknd form. 
Hence, a trial marriage is wrong in 7 con¬ 
ception and useless in execution. 

It takes at least four to five years before 
the partners really understand each other. 
There is one fact which every wife must 
remember, and that is, that every man ex¬ 
pects his wife to play three roles: that of a 
housewife, a mistress and a mother. The 
first role is always stressed, the second during 
the fi rst f ew years 0 f marriage and the third 
with advancing years. This, however, is a 
very general rule. The emphasis on the 
rhree demands will vary from man to man. 
J* * s for a wife to find out what, her 
husband really wants. For instance, the 
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wire of a strongly-sexed man can never 
afford to neglect her figure. Always neat 
and chic, in spite of ^11 her busyness, she 
must provide him with moments of thrill. 
Blessed is the woman, who with proper 
emphasis, plays all the three roles success- • 
fully and there must be something mons¬ 
trously wrong with her husband if he still 
seeks pleasure outside the home. 
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